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Are You Hard on Shoes? 


This Double Thread~Triple Stitched 
_Munson Last Shoe Smiles at 





SEE THOSE STITCHES-! 


Those big sturdy 
triple stitching he 


seams of 
d the shoe 





Barbed 
or flint stones—they’re all the same to this 
double - thread, 
BRAND Munson 
any test—and it brings you through with 
a dry foot and a solid sole. 


un-merciful wear! 


- wire—pasture slush—engine oil 


triple - stitched LION 
last shoe. Put it to 


There is plenty 


hap keep out dampness e . ° b 

d give you weeks and weeks of room for foot comfort in this shoe yet 

of extra wear Get a pair . ° l as ee I ” If 
for your roughest work it fits too accurately to allow a “rub. 

you are hard on footwear, get a pair of 


Free-! 


Send your name and 
address, and we will 
mail you a wateh-fob 
size sample of Hardy- 
Hide leather and give 
you the name of your 


expense. 


nearest LION — 
shee dealer. Addres 
Desk H-4. 











LION BRAND Munson’s and forget shoe 


There is a LION BRAND shoe 


dealer near you. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








DON’ T RISK WOOD ab baste 


Lo ae & 


FIREPROOF 


a. 
“a ri edlnTa 


WOOD SHINGLES [Don't risk wood shingles.” 
WHEL BURN sSsays Mr. J. P. Articy.“Sparks 
eet fire to my wood shingle Roof. My house burned 
and I lost all I had in the house. My new house 
hasan ‘“Everwear” Steel Roof. It can't catch fire.’ 


*‘EVERWEAR” nn “Just the Roofing I have 
N'T_BURN been looking for.” You 
will say when you see this thick, Strong Roofing— 
then you will understand why it has such a repu- 
tation for lasting. Send for sample. 
COSTS LESS THAN| We cell DIRECT FROM OUR 
WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY—TO 
YOU. So our roofing costs you less than most wood 
shingles. Send for free samples—to-day—and see 
the W LOCK ROOF! AND HOW ALL NAIL 
HEADS ARE COVERED. 
YOU SAVE We have cut down the price on all 
THE PROFIT | kinds of Roofing, Corrugated and 
V Crimp Galvanized Roofing and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Rooting. But steel is 


DIRECT FROM <i 3 
FACTORY “. 





costing more—next month pzices may be higher. 
Now is the time to get your roofing—w 
prices are down to rock bottom. 

SEND FOR |OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK 
FREE BOOK Jtells all about Roofing and Sid- 
ing and gives valuable building information, 
Write to-day for your free copy. 

WRITE FOR We have just about enough 
FREE FREE SAMPLES] ryofing to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. Send to-day 
for big free samples—roofing book and special cut 
prices. We sell you one square or 1 ,000 squares 
at the same low wholesale factory price. Get 
= inteed, fire proef roofing direct from the factory, 
rei ~ paid. And keep in your own pocket the 
profits others would get. Appress 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dept. P. 





|CALVANIZED “STEEL SHINGLES gg 


WS *_| 


= Ss) 


= Fin 
may, a 





AWT CATCH FIRE 








MEADOWS 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 


SAW 
MILLS 


are easy on light power. 


Harvest dollars from the farm woed lot while your 
tractor would otherwise be idle. Write for full 
information. 


MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 
Bullders of the Famous MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 














De or 30 days trial on approval. 


Choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
foe) Gonaee Daopeken. Express 
id, at Factory Prices. 




















at an 


| ers can now buy on 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY jews 





Cash Prizes for Home 
sapped paters 
a 1RL) t ‘ r we shall ts- 
sue our annual More and Better 
uit a tts Special. We hope to 
il w prac iter- 
, and } lj er be 
j I / 
j f beries a 
nog 7 / } nm? ods of 
Iti fertilicn pru ind 
arketu Fell of the prof mia 
Wail tters | Oct rd 
ko } j } } 
foll g prices irst pr SLU; S€Ce 
I f S ! if rd pr é Ss 











Buy Feeder Cattle; 
keys and Hogs 


ARMERS in eastern North Carolina 
should plan to buy feeder beef cattle 
early date,” says V. W. Lewis, 
livestock marketing specialist ‘The 
North Carolina Division of Markets has 
arranged to grade all cattle sold from 
the we the state and farm- 
grade instead of the 
‘just buying cattle.’ 


stern part of 


usual custom of 


“The 


a few 


division is also planning to run 


live and growers 


with their 


turkeys 
touch 


cars o!1 
are urged to get in 


couzity agents and make up acarlot ship- 
ment from some local poimt 

“As prices for pigs are high, it is ad- 
visable that those farmers who are for- 


have pigs for sale, t 
the month rather 


the natural 


enough to 
during 
than wait until later 
trend of prices will be lower.” 


tunate 
sometime 


when 


‘Farmers’ Experience Meet- 
ing” Subjects 


PULLOWING ar¢ ubjects for the 
‘Farmers’ Experience Meeting” to 

appear in The Progressive Farmer dut 
ing the remaining weeks of 1925: 
| Oct. 17—Experiences With Codp: Mar 
keting of Cotton and Tobacco 

Oct 4+— Experience M ket ° Poul- 
try, Fruits, Vegetables, oO By- 
Products 

Nov. 7—How IT Mad M O ard | 

Nov. 14—My Experience With Pecans 

Nov. 28—Ho I Make Money on the Farm 
in Winter Time 

Dex Christmas Good Times I Have En- 
joyed 

Dex My Best Crop This Year and How 
I Made It 

We are printing this list in the hope 
that numbers of our readers will begin 
thinking about these subjects ahead of 
time and be prepared to compete when 
the time comes. 











Says the Managing Editor: 
Did You Miss Anything > 
eight things 


_ * ire eig!l ims 
to miss in this issue 





you don’t want 


1. What Club Work for Girls Is Accom 
plishing 2 

2. Early Fall on Lomg Hope Hill 

3. Purebreds and Better Feeding Must Go 
Together 6 

4. Economical Farm Feneing 


5. Ways I Improved My Laundry Methods 10 


Long Hope Hill any more than it has 
the rest of us, and Mrs. Patterson tells 
about it in her own inimitable way. 


MUSCLE Following up his 
SHOALS sion last week of “Can 
Muscle Shoals Cut Fertilizer Prices?” 
Eugene Butler continues this week 


with the “Offers for Muscle Shoals,” 
on page 16. Next week Mr. Butler 
will conclude the series with “The 


Power Possibilities of Muscle Shoals.” 


Sell Tur- | 





| 6 Fall on Seuth Carolina Farms i 
7. Offers Muscle Shoals 16 
8. Poultry Exhibits . 

EARLY FALL ON On page 5 this 
LONG HOPE HILL week our read- | 
ers will find another of those de- 
lightful articles by Mrs. Lindsay Pat 

terson. Dry weather hasn’t missed 


discus- | 





You Money/ 


SPEEDY 


SERVICE 





Many of our or- 
ders are shipped 


within Hours 


after we receive 
them,and pr 
tically all of 


the balance ave 


shipped within 


245 ours 


SPLENDID 


VALUES 
Eve ing is Guar 
anteed to please you 


or your money will 


be returned ----- 
“ws Sto SMM 


Ask Our Customers 


| there are many in Your Community 





Outer and Inner 
Clothing and 
Shoes forall the 
Family ~ Dry 
Goods ~~ Rugs- 
Jewelry -~Fur- 
niture ~ Auto 
Supplies - Sport- 
Goods and 
Radio Supplies 
Paints ~~Hardware 
Stoves~Furnaces 
Farming Tools 


In fact everything for the 
Individual-the Home-the 
Farm and the Workshop 


Charles William Stores 


‘The Long Established Mail Order Merchants of inc 
New York City 













THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
488 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me FREE a copy of your new catalog 
for Fall and Winter. 
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Harvest, Pasture and Forest Suggestions 


Farm Work Hints for Late September 


I. Some Jobs Needing Attention Now 


OR the labor involved, no work on the farm pays 

better than seed selection, and September is a 

splendid time to select and mark the most prolific 
early maturing stalks of cotton from which to obtain 
planting seed for next year. Of course, if we planted 
scrub cotton seed last spring, it will pay us to buy the 
best seed of the most prolific variety next spring and 
then carefully select our planting seed in the field every 
fall after this. 

2. It will pay on practically every farm to use pig- 
tight fencing to separate the corn, cotton and other 
growing crops so that all kinds of livestock may re- 
ceive the full benefit of pasturage on the farm. The 
early corn may be harvested as soon as mature and the 
stock turned in while the grass, peavines, etc., are green. 
As soon as the peanuts, sweet potatoes, sorghums and 
other crops are harvested, the stock may be turned in 
the fields to graze. It is unnecessary to wait until all 
the cotton has been picked to turn in livestock. If your 
fields are not divided by fencing, it will pay well to at 
least make a good start this fall. 

3. Let’s prepare for future drouths by sowing cover 
crops. Plenty of humus will enable the soil to hold 
sufficient water to carry the crop through ordinary 
drouths. A pound of humus will hold seven times as 
much water as a pound of sand, and the sand will lose 
water by evaporation 3% times more rapidly than 
humus. A clay soil will store only about one fourth as 
much water as humus and will lose it by evaporation 
twice as rapidly. By all means, let us plow under all 
weeds, grass, stalks, stubble and other vegetable matter 
this fall, besides sowing clover, vetch, and rye to make 
more humus. 

4. A sharp disk harrow will cut ordinary stalks, 
grass and weeds into, short pieces so that a good two- 
or three-horse plow will turn them under several inches 
deep. Where the stalks are large and numerous or the 
grass and weeds unusually rank, it may be necessary 
to disk twice. 

5. Cotton will be gathered earlier than usual this 
year and this will give us the opportunity to plow the 
stalks down early and sow food, feed, and fertility 
crops. The first thing to do is to kill the stalks. This 
cuts off the food of the grown boll weevils and destroys 
the cradles of the young weevils. A _ tractor-drawn 
double-disk harrow does the best work we have seen 
done in plowing down large cot- 
ton stalks, but a two-horse plow 
with a heavy chain will cover the 


stalks almost as well. 

6. Few farmers seem to fully 
appreciate the value of the liberal 
use the best lubricating oil on 
comn every-day field imple- 


ments and machinery. The wag- 
on, the mower, the hay-rake, the 
corn-binder, the grain-drill, the 
fertilizer distributor, the sulky 
Plow, and other farm implements 
and machines should never suffer 


for oil or grease. It is not only 
hecessary to protect tools, imple- 
ments, and machines from the 
sun and rain, but all wearing 
Parts should be well lubricated 


at all times. They need it just as 
much as automobiles and gaso- 
line engines. 


Il. Save Crops After 
They Are Made 


ANY farmers who grow 
good crops, exercise poor 
judgment in saving them. 
More than one third of the value 


of the corn crop is left in the prize 





, times. 


Purebred Duroc- Jersey pigs belonging to Mr. J: 
taking advantage of the self-feeder he has provided. 
winning hogs. 


field, despite the fact that shredded cornstalks make 
good roughage for cattle and other livestock. Large 
quantities of hay go to waste or remain in the field 
until practically worthless. The corn is not harvested 
as soon as mature, so that the livestock may be turned 
into the field while the grass, peavines, velvet bean 
vines, soybeans, etc., are green. 


The annual loss on account of the failure to pick 
cotton as fast as it opens also amounts to millions of 
dollars The fields are often not fenced and 
fenced so that all kinds of livestock may be turned in 
just as soon as a crop is harvested. It is a shame that 
our cotton is exposed to all kinds of weather in the 
fields, half protected by wrapping at the gins, and then 
shamefully abused until it reaches the mills. Loss from 
falling out and from stained cotton justifies the farmer 
in exerting every effort to pick the cotton over several 
Care should be exercised in picking cotton to 
keep it practically free from trash and dirt, and it 
should be fully protected with bagging at the gins. It 
should, of course, be protected after it is ginned. 


cross- 


And one more thing: After saving our crops, let’s 
save our money, especially avoiding men with great 
schemes for getting rich quick. It 1s necessary for the 
United States Post Office Department to keep a large 
force of inspectors busy at all times heading off the 
mail of get-rich-quick concerns. Barnum said: “The 
American people like to be humbugged,” and he told 
the truth. The cotton crop is now being harvested and 
the “gold brick”? men are busy among us. Let us not 
play the part of suckers and bite at every hook in sight. 


III. Peanuts May Be Harvested Too 
Early or Too Late 


EANUTS are ready to harvest late in September 

or early in October. The time of planting, the 

variety, and weather conditions under which they 
grow will all have some effect on the length of time 
between planting and the right time to harvest, conse- 
quently it is not safe to say that this or that variety of 
peanut will be ready to harvest in so many days from 
planting. 

A sure sign of maturity is the yellowing of the leaves, 
though in late, very dry seasons the coloring of the 
leaves may come before the ripening of the nuts. Be- 
fore harvesting begins, a few vines may be pulled up 





PIGS MAKING HOGS OF THEMSELVES—MARKETING TIME IS COMING 


Lib Lee, of Johnston County, North Carolina, 
Mr. Lee has been very successful in raising 


and the peanuts examined. If it is then found that 
only a few are sappy or not fully matured, harvesting 
may begin; or, if the older nuts are insecurely attached 
to the vines and readily come off in digging, digging 
should begin. 


The time to dig is when there is the greatest number 
of mature nuts on the vine. Digging too early will 
cause a reduction in the yield on account of the large 
proportion of immature peanuts, and digging too late 
will leave too many in the ground. Of the 
crop should be dug before the vines have been killed 
by frost. 


course, 


IV. How to Get Sure-enough Pastures 


UILDING a fence around a picce of land does not 
make a pasture of it. In practice, it often makes 
a thicket of weeds, briers, bushes, and young trees, 
If we are to raise livestock prolitably, we must pro- 
vide for them an abundance of really productive pas- 
turage. It is the amount of grazing produced per acre 
that makes pasturage cheap. If we do not realize that 
a pasture is a crop requiring special effort for its pro- 
duction, we need not expect to make a pasture that de- 
serves the name or one that will prove an advantage. 
To produce livestock profitably, they must be brought 
to maturity on feed that is appropriate but of low cost. 
Pasturage is the controlling factor in doing this. 


It is a waste of time to attempt to make a pasture on 
a worn-out field. Poor land makes poor pastures. The 
land must be made fertile. Lespedeza and sweet clover 
among the legumes and Bermuda among the grasses 
will produce more on poor land than other pasture 
plants commonly used. Even these produce little to 
graze at first unless unusual effort is made to make the 
land better physically and unless manure or fertilizer 
or both is applied. 


Good preparation is as profitable for pastures as for 
other crops and more so than for some. The fields we 
commonly use for pastures in the Cotton Belt are so 
poor that other crops do not grow profitably on them. 
Almost all these fields have been made poor by having 
the top soil washed away. Washing must be stopped 
or at least reduced to a minimum before such fields 
can be reclaimed. 

The first step to be taken in doing this is to make 
terraces. 

The second is lime for legumes 
and nitrogen for grasses. 

The third step is to get a stand 
of lespedeza, Bermuda, and swect 
clover. (If Bermuda is objected 
to, leave it out.) 


There are literally millions of 
old, worn-out fields throughout 
the Cotton Belt that are called 
pastures. Few of them deserve 
the name. If we will select one 
of these old fields now, cut the 
bushes and briers and put them 
in gullies, fill the gullies, and 
then prevent further gullying by 
terraces, we wilk have laid the 
foundation for a real pasture. 
This will cost less than clearing 
more land or buying more, and 
will soon give us real pastures. 


& ie?) iv 

OW is the time to save the 

seed for next year’s corn 
crop. Barn selecting may get pret- 
ty ears, but generally it doesn't 
get the ears that will make the 
largest yields for us. Select the 
ears in the field where the stalk 
ear, soil and other points may be 
observed. 
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A PROGRESSIVE FARMER IDEAL:— 
To Help Make the South— 


A Land of Plenty, 
A Land of Beauty, 
A Land of Rural Comradeship. 











What Club. Work i Girls Is a, 
plishing 


IRGINIA has enrolled 15,000 boys and girls in the 

various clubs. Under the efficient leadership of 

Mrs. M. M. Davis, state home demonstration 
agent, these thousands of girls are accomplishing won- 
ders. Mrs. Davis has had for her main object in her 
state-wide work the improvement of home conditions, 
(1) by showing how women and children can engage 
in profit-sharing projects, and (2) by showing how this 
money can accomplish the greatest permanent good on 
the farm and in the home. 

When the farm income promises to show a surplus, 
it is then that the wife and mother has visions of a 
more comfortable and more beautiful home. Room 
improvement work has a strong appeal to girls. Most 
of us think of new “store furniture’ when room im- 
provement work is contemplated and overlook the fact 
that most of us have old furniture that could be made 
as good as new or even better. Right here is found the 
stimulus that has led hundreds of club girls to convert 
dingy, neglected rooms and furnishings into cozy, 
bright, joy-giving places to live in. 





One of the most applauded parts of the program of 
the recent Virginia State Farmers’ Institute was a 
demonstration in making over furniture. Two beauti- 
ful girls, not more than halfway through their teens, 
from the stage of V. P. I.’s big auditorium demon- 
strated to hundreds of visitors how simple it is to make 
old furniture new and how inexpensive, when one 


knows how. And this is only one of many very useful 
things these club girls are being taught. Other items 
in their room improvement project are floors, floor 


coverings, color and color schemes, walls, window cur- 
tains, pictures, furniture, and many other features of a 
room that may be developed or improved. 


Club work has brought a resurrection to the life of 
many communities not only in Virginia but in other 
states. Responsibility and service are what club work 
blesses our young people with. And joy and gladness 
have been brought to many a parent's heart by the club 
achievement of a son or daughter, together with new 
inspiration for their own work. The Progressive 
Farmer is for the young people’s clubs first, last, and 
always. 


Let’s Have More Lawsuits Like Dr. 
Gulley’s 


RDINARILY, we don’t like to hear of any kind 

of lawsuit. There's entirely too much ,“lawing” 

among farmers (as well as other folks) and 
usually of a sort which does nobody any good except 
the lawyers and their families who get the fees—and 
the farmer’s family usually needs the money ten times 
more than the lawyer’s family does. Instead of “going 
to court,” farmers ought to settle nine tenths of their 
differences by arbitration. 

We repeat, therefore, that on principle we are op- 
posed to lawsuits, and yet when we picked up the 
Raleigh News & Observer the other morning we felt 
positively delighted and enthusiastic when we read of 
one new lawsuit just begun :— 


“Dr. N. Y. Gulley, of Wake Forest, yesterday 


brought suit in the Wake Superior Court against 


F, M. Drake and R. A. Harris for $1,000 damages 

for injuries to his land by fire and alleged care- 

lessness while they were engaged in cutting stand- 
ing timber from a portion of the land.” 

As The Progressive Farmer has said over 
again, farmers who would put a man in jail ri he care- 
lessly set fire to an old corncrib and re up $50 worth 
of old lumber, will do nothing at all if the same man 
carelessly puts out fire and destroys "$500 worth of 
young timber-growth and maybe $500 worth also of 
nitrogen in the shape of pine straw, and woods- 
mold. It is high time to begin using the full force of 
the law on folks who carelessly burn up our “timber 
crops” just as it would be on anybody who carelessly 
burnt up a farmer’s cotton crop or corn crop. We are 
glad, therefore, that Dr. Gulley is setting the example. 

Of course, we should prefer, as a rule, to have even 
this sort of trouble settled privately or by arbitration, 
but it will probably take quite a lot of vigorously 
prosecuted lawsuits like this one to convince the care- 
less fire-spreaders that farmers at last “mean business” 
about protecting their timber, which is just as valuable 
as a crop of cotton or corn or tobacco and needs pro- 
tection just as much. Wherefore, we say :— 

Let’s have more lawsuits like this one Dr. Gulley has 
started! Let’s at last teach careless fire-spreaders that 
farmers are going to protect their property! 


‘“What’s the Reason? Why, This Man 
Has a Tractor!” 


IDING through a drouth-stricken neighborhood a 
few days ago, we found that practically no farm- 
ers had been able to break any land for clover 

and small grain. The stubble land from which wheat 
and oats had been cut in June had remained untouched 
since that time because of the dry weather and farm 
work generally had been largely at a standstill. 


and over 


leaves, 


All at once, however, as our car rounded a curve, the 
scene changed. What seemed to be a new sort of farm 
suddenly appeared. The crops were not only better 
cultivated but this farmer’s stubble land had nearly all 
been broken and was ready for sowing. 

“What’s the explanation of all this?” we asked the 
farmer-friend who was piloting us around. “Why is 
it this farmer has been able to get his land broken 
when nobody else has ?” 

Then the answer came. There had been no special 
dispensation of Providence for this farmer. The Lord 
was still making it rain on the just and unjust alike in 
this neighborhood as in all others. But here was the 
simple explanation we got :— 

“What's the reason? !Vhy this farmer has a 
tractor. You know we did have one half-size rain 
about two weeks ago. In the case of our farmers 
who have to depend on horses alone, they couldn’t 
get enough done before the season passed to make 
any show. But his tractor enabled this man to take 
full advantage of the season. He got busy and kept 
busy and was able to break all this land you see 
here while the ground was fairly in order.” 

That is indeed one great advantage of the tractor. 
It enables the farmer to do his plowing quickly and get 
maximum benefits from a good season. Of course, this 
farmer had some horses, too, and was probably able 
to keep them going at the same time-his tractor was 
going. “Strike while the iron is hot” is good philosophy 
in farming as well as in anything else. The fact that it 
enables work to be done when it counts for most is 
certainly no inconsiderable argument in the tractor’s 
lavor. 


“Vetch Your Land!” 


he ETCH your land this fall,’ is the phrase with 

which H. M. Cottrell, newly appointed agricul- 

turist of the Georgia Bankers’ Association, 
launches into the campaign for sowing vetch in Geor- 
gia’s cotton and corn fields this fall. This phrase is 
characteristic of Mr. Cottrell who is a man of decided 
originality and directness of thought. And now that 
vetch is becoming so well known as a soil enriching 
crop, why shouldn’t we “vetch the land”? Every one 
speaks of fertilizing land when we apply fertilizers. So 
let's all turn in this fall (if it ever decides to rain), 
and “vetch our land” in preparation for a cotton or 
corn crop next year. And next summer perhaps it will 
be a good idea to “bean” some oi the land we didn’t 
“vetch.” 

Nor is “Vetch Your Land” 
slogan to come out of Georgia. “Cover the winter- 
time ugliness of barren soils with green,” is the slogan 
of the Appling County Chamber of Commerce, headed 
by Secretary Geo. D. Lowe. “Thousands of tourists 
headed for Florida come through here every winter,” 
said Mr. Lowe. “The ugliness of the barren fields in 
the North is hidden by snow. Therefore the sight of 
fields uncovered by either snow cr vegetation is new 
to them and all the more objectionable. To meet this 
and show our lands for their real worth, we expect to 
ask that every field in sight of a highway be sowed 
early this fall to oats, rye, vetch, or anything to cover 
the fields with green throughout the early spring.” 
Lowe’s 


the only good cover crop 


Surely there are none who will dispute Mr. 


Progresstwe Fe 


assertion that a carpet of green on all our fields wij 
make a favorable impression on those who pass through, 
What a pity more Virginia and Carolina as well ag 
Georgia counties aren't interested what the tourists 
think! If they were, then perhaps old Beck and Molj 
would have better grazing this winter and fuller feed 
troughs next summer, because more oats would be 


sowed. Then perhaps more vetch would be sowed, and 
our cotton and corn land would be better fed. And no 
telling how many other crops worth while would } 


found to cover the land and fatten livestock or soil oa 
ultimatély the farmer’s purse. 

“vetch our land” and 
let’s all 


If tourist interest will make us 
plant more winter-growing crops of all kinds, 
get out and solicit more tourists! 


Fairfield Has No Deaths From Typhoid: 
Your County Neéd Not Have 


HAS not been many years since yellow fever and 
smallpox were considered plagues sent on us through 
the unkind will of Fate. Many of us here in the 

South can remember what scourges these two death- 
dealing diseases have been in the past. Time and time 
again, men, women, and children have fled from out- 
breaks of these diseases. Volunteer guards would be 
stationed_about towns and cities and no one allowed to 
pass unless he had a health certificate. 

What a change science has wrought! Yellow fever 
has been vanquished and smallpox is reduced to being 
a disease of ignorance and neglect. We have ceased to 
fear either yellow fever or smallpox. 

Next to tuberculosis, typhoid fever has probably 
caused the greatest loss of life among persons from 
eighteen to forty, and we long thought there was no 
escape if fate decreed that we should have either tuber- 
culosis or typhoid fever. Now tuberculosis is fast 
coming under control and typhoid can attack few who 
take the precaution to prevent it. 

A striking illustration of the triumph of science over 
typhoid appeared recently in a dispatch from Winns- 
boro to The State, of Columbia, S. C. What Fairfield 
County has done, any other county in the South can do, 
Here is the dispatch :— 


“It should be a source of much gratification to 
the people of Fairfield County to know that it en- 
joys the lowest typhoid rate of any county in the 
state. Since March 1, records have been kept by 
the state board of health, reporting various dis- 
eases by doctors in this state, and during that time 
Fairfield has had only two cases of typhoid re- 
ported, while from adjoining counties, Chester has 
reported 19 cases, Newberry 32, Union 6, Lexing- 
ton 41, Kershaw 15, Richland 42, and Lancaster 16. 

“The figures serve to demonstrate the value of 
typhoid clinics which have been held by the Fair- 
field County health department for several years. 
Six years ago, before the establishment of the Fair- 
field County health unit, there were thirty-nine 
deaths in the county from typhoid alone, and in 
some sections of the county a typhoid epidemic was 
a yearly occurrence. In five years the number of 
deaths was reduced from thirty-nine to none— 
clearly demonstrating the great value that the 
health department has proved to the entire county. 
The establishment of the health unit in Fairfield 
was chiefly due to the efforts of the late Senator 
Thomas H. Ketchin.” 

Typhoid vaccination has proved so effective it is 
almost a crime for any parents to let their children go 
without this protection or to go without it themselves. 
There are few of us who cannot think of children who 
have gone through life fatherless and handicapped be- 
cause of the father’s having succumbed to typhoid. In 
the old days, before typhoid vaccination was discovered, 
this could not be helped. Today, for a father (of 
mother) to die of typhoid is not only a tragedy but 18 
proof of inexcusable neglect. 


E BELIEVE that with little expense or effort our 

fairs, from the small community fairs on up % 
state fairs, can double their effectiveness to the casual 
visitor and more than double their teaching value sim- 
ply by labeling each exhibit. This will improve and 
popularize fairs and add to their instructional value 
more than all the “concessions” combined. 





HE establishment of the health unit in Fairfield 
was chiefly due to the efforts of the late Senator 


Thomas H. Ketchin,” says our news article about the 
virtual elimination of typhoid fever from F airfield 
County, S. C. Isn’t that a great monument for a state 


senator to have to his fame and credit? Why can't 
more of our members of the legislature leave behind 
them some permanently useful memorial of service 
the county instead of contenting themselves with “play: 
ing politics” or flattering the prejudices of the voters? 
And speaking of the conquest of typhoid, we may note 
the recent figures from Richmond, Va. Richmond's 
death rate from typhoid per 100,000 inhabitants in 1910 


was 34; in 1911, 15.7; in 1920, 9.7; in 1923, 5.5; and 
in 1924, 1.1, 
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Early Fall on Long Hope Hill 


Another Delightful Message Both Mr. and Mrs. Farmer Will Enjoy 


AVE you ever known such a summer, and don’t 
you hope that one knowing will do for a lifetime? 
Never before have I sympathized as I should 

with Ephraim and Manasseh, when, after they had been 
spree, worshipping Baal and Ashtaroth, they 
came back and were cursed by one 
of the old Hebrew prophets, “and 
the skies were as brass and the 
heat as from an oven seven times 
heated” until they repented and 
turned from their sins?’ Have we 
ever appreciated rain from heaven 
and living waters and the blessed 
clouds obScuring the deadly heat 
“rays? 
It takes a summer like this to 
make us know what the real bless 
ines of the world are. So far as my garden is con- 
cerned. | have none. I struggled and struggled water- 
ing the plants, but finally I gave up. The baking heat 
couldn't be turned aside by my puny efforts, and I 
watched a hard year’s work burn into nothingness. But 
my loss was nothing compared with the real loss of 
the farmers around who depended on their crops for 
the year’s food supply. All of my sympathy is for 
them, not for myself, for I shall set to work as soon 
as the autumn rains make the ground less like Saked 
clay and replant everything. 
I 
One thing I have certainly learned and that is what 
will stand drouth. Curiously enough, evergreens were 
less hurt than anything growing on the hill, while the 
hotter and drier the days were, the more flourishing 
old-time ‘“cut-and-come-again” seemed to get. I don’t 
know any other name for it, but it is something on the 
order of wild artichoke, grows about six feet tall, and 
is covered with single yellow blossoms for weeks at a 
time, if they are kept cut, hence its pretty name. Zin- 
nias and marigolds passed away after a desperate 
struggle, and all tender things passed away without any 
struggle at all, but “cut-and-come-again” seemed fairly 
to luxuriate in the hot, dry weather. It must come 
originally from some of the heated arid plains of Ari- 
zona or New Mexico. But wherever it comes from, 
welcome it to your garden, for it blooms during August 
aml September and, once started, takes the place, scat- 
tering its seed all over the face of the earth. Its only 
drawback is the ugly sunflower-like foliage, but I im- 
agine its very coarseness is what makes it impervious 
to heat and preserves it. 
II 


Years ago I was rooting around among the Egyptian 
tombs in the Libyan desert, and all the wonderful 
tombs put together never impressed me as the desert 
heat did. I had forgotten all about it until this sum- 
mer, when that same deadly heat for the first time 
in my remembrance swept over this East Tennessee 
mountain country. It is a terrible thing, isn’t it? The 
poor little humming birds had such a time. In the 
morning I would see them trying to get a bit of nectar 
from the few flowers and one of them must have felt 
as exhausted as I did; for after examining all the 
yellow blossoms, so far as I could tell without finding 
anything to eat, it flew on the porch rail and sat there, 
the most dejected looking little soul you ever saw. This 
is the only time I ever saw a humming bird at rest. By 
another year the mimosas will be blooming and that 
will feed the humming birds during the six weeks’ 
blooming period, for they love it, and it, too, is a heat- 
loving plant and grew and flourished all through this 
summer. I can recommend mimosas and “cut-and- 
come-again” for the hottest weather that ever swoops 
down on us. 
Ill 


I set out a border of peonies around my “Friendship 
Garden,” but I shall have to replant them, or rather 
some of them. I want to get that done this autumn and 
give them the winter to get settled in with extra good 
root-growth before they begin spring blooming. I be- 
lieve in the South anyway autumn planting is always 
best. We have more time; it is cooler and pleasanter 
to work and better in every way. Do have peonies, as 
Many as you can buy, beg, or borrow; and if there is 
€ver an excuse for taking what doesn’t belong to you, 
Stealing a pink peony is the best excuse I can think of 
—though now that I recall what a glorious big red one 
looks like, if you are going to steal, take a red one as 
well as a pink one, and while you are about it, a white 
one, too. And then while you repent, you can put in 
a lot of time enjoying the contrast the red, pink, and 
white blossoms give you. I think they take a long time 
to grow into their blooming time, but once started, they 
seem to live nearly forever. The finest I have ever 
Seen are in old-time gardens set out by grandmothers 
whose works have outlasted them in beautiful fashion. 





MRS. PATTERSON 


a 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 





E HAVE previously called attention to our 

plan of providing one or more extra fea- 
tures of special interest to our farm women 
readers in the last issue of each month, no matter 
whether that issue is a fourth 
issue or a fifth. Following up 
that idea, we are now present- 
ing on this page another one 
of Mrs. Patterson's delightful 


messages from “Long Hope 
Hill.” 
Like Mrs. Patterson, we 


have found that mulching has 
probably saved the lives of 
most of the shrubs we planted 
last spring that pulled through the drouth success- 
fully, while as for the hardiness of the mimosa— 
well, the only specimen we transplanted last spring 
had its roots so butchered that we had no hopes of 
it at all and just stuck it in @ corner to die, and yet 
it has flourished like the green bay tree all swmmer 





CLARENCE PUE 


We know both our men and women readers will 
enjoy Mrs. Patterson’s suggestions and get fresh 
inspiration for helping make Dirie the “Land of 
Beauty” it ought to be CLARENCE POE. 











IV 


Have you ever noticed so many homes made attrac- 
tive with window and porch boxes filled with petunias 
—nothing but petunias? Of course, with purple and 
pink and white and all-in-between shades, there is no 
lack of variety, and they are such satisfactory bloom- 
ers. Next summer I shall double up on them and cut 
out the tender plants which curled up and died on my 
hands during this summer’s drouth. 


Another thing I shall plant this autumn to get a start 
is the tiger lily. They are gorgeous things, so tall and 
stately and glowing with their rich red bloom. I have 
only one or two crepe myrtles, but that lack will be 
supplied also this October, when I want to set out 
quantities of both pink and white. The trouble with 
me is I want to enjoy everything, so the grounds next 
the house will soon be a pathless thicket if I don’t do a 
lot of thinning and transplanting later. Some way I 
can’t get up any keen interest in what is set at the 
foot of the hill where I have to walk a quarter of a 
mile before I can see what it looks like. Of course, | 
am working down there, too, but only from a sense 
of duty. I simply purr with delight when I plant next 
to the house, where I can see things every time I look 
out of the window or door. 


Just now I am figuring on some old trees. I had in- 
tended having them cut down but so many woodpeckers 
camp out in them and they are such pretty birds that 
I haven’t the heart to destroy their summer villas, so 
the next thing is to make these trees objects of beauty. 
i think I shall do that by setting out a purple wisteria 
to climb over one and red trumpet vine and white cle 
matis to cover the other. I don’t suppose the vines will 
interfere with the eating habits of the woodpeckers and 
then all of us will be satisfied. 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “A PRAYER” 


AYBE this isn’t altogether a poem of nature 
and country life but its apt and beauttful 
similes are so exclusively rural that we 
gladly give ‘A Prayer’ place in our series:— 

Teach me, Father, how to go 

Softly as the grasses grow; 

Hush my soul to meet the shock 

Of the wild world as a rock; 

But my spirit, propped with power, 

Make as simple as a flower; 

Let the dry heart fill its ewp, 

Like a poppy looking up; 

Let life lightly wear her crown, 

Like a poppy looking down, 

When its heart is filled with dew, 

And its life begins anew. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree. 

Joyfully the crickets croon 

Under shady oak at noon; 

Beetle, on his mission bent, 

Tarries in that cooling tent. 

Let me, also, cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot— 

Place where passing souls can res: 

On the way and be their best. 
Edwin Markham. 











All flags are worth while, beginning with the tiny 
wild iris of the woods, which, if you are fortunate 
enough to have a creek, can be naturalized along the 
bank, while the tall garden purple fag makes a mar- 
velous border for your creek and as it increases so 
rapidly must be thinned from time to time, you will 
soon have enough for your garden and walks and spill 
over into the creek, with enough to spare for the neigh- 
bors. 

Do organize neighborhood “Friendship Clubs” so you 
can give all your surplus plants away. It is a crime to 
throw away any blossoming thing when anybody you 
know has a bare garden or flowerless yard. 

V 

One precaution has certainly been drilled into me by 
all the sad experiences of the summer, and that is the 
value of mulching. I think I said this hill was covered 
with outcroppings of rock which prevent its being 
plowed, so ever since I can rerhember it has been given 
over to sedge grass and enterprising cattle who wound 
their way to the top and an occasional human who had 
heard of the view. So there is nothing I can do in the 
cultivating line with the soil, and all I've tried to do is 
to keep the sedge grass out and enrich the soil. In cut- 
ting the sedge grass I piled a lot around the hundreds of 
lilacs I set out all over the place, so in years to come 
this would be a lilac-covered hill, all purple and white, 
and so full of perfume your head would swim. Where 
the lilacs were mulched, nearly all of them pulled 
through, though they died by the dozens where nothing 
had been placed over the roots. 


But I long ago made up my mind never to grieve 
when things went beyond the point where you could 
help, so I just quit gardening and told the numerous 
young ones in the family to be ready every afternoon 
immediately after dinner and we would spend the whole 
afternoon swimming in the river, and that is what we 
have been doing. The Holston is a beautiful, clean 
stream with shallow, rocky banks, so the small children 
could wade and paddle while the older ones could go 
farther in and have all the depth they wanted for their 
stunts. We have had a splendid time all together, as 
well as kept cool through the deadly afternoons. There 
are no towns along this river and so many mineral 
springs empty into it that it must have many medicinal 
qualities, so for some of us the summer drouth may 
have been a blessing in disguise. I know the children 
will do better work in school this winter because of 
their weeks of swimming and frolicking in the Holston, 


(Concluded on page 18) 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Trees Along the Roadside: A Memorial 


GIFTED Southern woman who has spent the 

summer in Europe urges our people to emulate 

the example of the French in planting trees along 
the roadways. “France, with her great avenues of 
sycamores, oaks, cottonwoods, and elms, has simply 
filled me with envy,” she writes. “In France, they plant 
the trees and carefully protect them before the road is 
cut. You know that we could have a countryside just 
as beautiful and effective with a little effort and far- 
sightedness. When I die I hope to leave as a memorial 
at least one row of trees somewhere, though I confess 
my first line of ‘slim dancers in the wind’ were laid on 
the altar of recent road sacrilege.” 











“A row of trees by the roadside” is a memorial of 
beauty that any thoughtful person might well contem- 
plate with pleasure. Can’t we have more such memo- 
rials in the South? 


| SOMETHING TO READ —s| 
The Dictionary a Favorite Book 


SKED to name their favorite volumes recently, 
Billy Sunday, Harold Lloyd, Harry Houdini, 
William Beebe, and Eleanor Gates all voted for 

the dictionary as one of their ten favorite books. It’s 
a pity more folks haven't “the dictionary habit.” The 
custom of looking up the exact meaning of any unfa- 
militar word will do more to make an educated man out 
of an uneducated one than almost anything else he 
can do. 











A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


OME say the age of chivalry is past. The age of 
chivalry is never past, so long as there is wrong 
left unredressed on earth, or a man or woman left 

to say, “I will redress that wrong or spend my life in 
the attempt.”—Charles Kingsley. 
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The Progressive Farmer — 


Hints for Sheep Raisers and Stockmen 


Purebreds and Better Feeding Must Go 
Together 


ITH the exception of horses, 
finally go to increase the meat supplies. One 
usually thinks of purebred livestock as being 
used almost entirely for breeding purposes, but the 
United States Department of Agriculture says, “About 
62 per cent of purebred livestock is 
marketed directly for meat pur- 


poses - 


farm livestock 


The Department further says: 
‘Only about one half of the pure- 
bred animals in the country eligible 
to registration are actually regis- 
tered 

“Purebreds are much more profit- 
able to raise than scrubs, and some- 
what more so than grades, the de- 
gree depending on the proportion of pure blood the 
grades possess.” 

There is ample proof of this, and yet a large per 
cent of all livestock on farms are scrubs or inferior, 
low grades. 

In recent years purebreds have brought little more 
when sold for breeding purposes than when sold for 
meat. The excuse for keeping scrubs or grades so 
often given, “That purebreds cost too much,” is not 
well founded. 

Any farmer can better afford to keep purebred cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and poultry than he can to keep scrubs or 
grades. In fact, if he cannot afford to keep purebreds 
he cannot afford to keep any. His livestock is his mar- 
ket for his feeds, and purebreds pay a better price for 
these feeds. This is old stuff, but it is yet new to most 
Southern farmers, in fact, it is new to most farmers 
everywhere, judging by what they keep. 


TAIT BUTLEB 





“About 96 per cent of persons who give the use of 
purebred sires a fair trial, stick to the general principle 
of using them for all classes of stock.”” Whose opinion 
is worth most, those who have fairly tried them or 
those who have not? We would rather act on the 
advice of those who have tried the thing out, but most 
of the livestock kept is still of inferior quality. 

Notwithstanding all this, we still believe that the 
average Southern farmer attaches too much importance, 
relatively, to breeding and not enough to feeding. We 
stated that relatively—when compared to the impor- 
tance of good feeding—the Southern farmer attaches 
too much importance to good breeding. Actually good 
breeding is of even greater importance than he thinks, 
but with the best breeding possible, economical produc- 
tion is impossible without economical feeding, and by 
economical feeding we mean good feeding. 

From 50 to 75 per cent of the cost of livestock pro- 
duction is for feeds, and yet we give but little atten- 
tion to the costs of feeds. 

All this being true, we repeat that the livestock prob- 
lems of the South are largely feeding problems and 
our feeding problems are largely problems of produc- 
tion. Until we produce better feeds more economically, 
the livestock industry of the South can never be profit- 
able, and until made more profitable it can never be 

« largely increased. 
Old stuff! Yes, but truth. 


} fea) 
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Build Foundation With Native Sheep 


OO much has been said derogatory to the value 
of the native sheep. Without a careful study of 
the matter, men with inadequate knowledge of 
adaptability have vigorously advised 
the displacement of this serviceable 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


of sheep we have—therefore it is not strange that 
this same procedure is found to be the case in the 
Coastal Plains. 

The native sheep of the South will drop a lamb in 
the fall or early winter when lambs thrive in our areas 
—but the English breeds are tardy droppers and gen- 
erally present us lambs so late that the young animals 
are worthless. 

The staple money crop of the South is cotton—be- 
cause we are wise and follow nature’s designations, and 
raise a crop that is adapted to cur conditions. The 
mule is better adapted to our service than the Perche- 
ron horse—every planter knows that; in fact, he gets 
nowhere with the Percheron horse! The dairy cow 
that most closely approaches our native cattle in form 
and color and temperament is the dairy cow that has 
gone furthest and made more money for her owners 
than any other breeds. Then why ignore wisdom and 
experience and common sense by obliterating the stock 
of sheep that serves us best and most reliably! 


If the native sheep had been taken as a serviceable 
and adapted animal and improved by selection since 
agricultural colleges first came into the South, we 
would now have a sheep of recognized merit for the 
South—a sheep that would perform! 


We do not permit the agronomy professors of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota to tell us what strain of cotton to 
plant, when to plant it, and how to cultivate—because 
these men know nothing whatever about cotton and 
about our conditions. Then why send afar to ask ani- 
mal industry professors what sheep we shall raise! A 
doctor of philosophy in an agricultural college in Iowa 
may never have made the slightest study of Gulf Coast 
conditions as applied to practical livestock production— 
the veriest old-timer out on the land is a far safer 
advisor under such conditions! 

G. P. WILLIAMS. 


x MX we 
Pay Attention to Sheep 


EEN interest in sheep raising is now in evidence 

in many parts of the South. One of the main 

reasons is that consumption of wool and mutton 
has overtaken production, and prices being paid for 
wool, mutton, and lambs are most inviting. Prices 
have been very good for some time and the outlook 
seems favorable for a long time to come. 


Throughout the country we have fewer sheep than 
we used to have. Compared with other livestock, sheep 
raising promises a very profitable source of cash in- 
come. The sheep farmer is assured of two sources of 
revenue—early lambs and wool. We can produce early 
lambs for market by June, and the fleece from the 
flock is clipped and sold in June and July, bringing in 
cash at a season when it is needed most. Small farm 
flocks should now command the interest of farmers 
who will pay attention to their sheep. It is a fact that 
the revenue from a flock of sheep has kept many farm- 
ers out of debt. 

As an illustration of what a farm flock will do, a 
farmer in Alabama the past season had a flock of 50 
ewes bred to purebred rams. These ewes were bred to 
lamb in February. (If the lambs had come in Decem- 
ber and January and the ewes provided with winter 
grazing, the lambs would have been ready for the early 
market and proved more profitable—Ed.) These 50 
ewes produced 65 lambs that averaged 6614 pounds and 
were worth on the market when ready for sale, 15 
cents per pound, or a total of $648.37. The wool clip- 


ped from these 50 ewes averaged five pounds per head 
and sold for 40 cents per pound, bringing $100. It wil} 
thus be seen that this farmer realized a cash return of 
$748.37 from his flock of only 50 ewes 
mind that this farmer pays attention to his flock. 


Please be ir in 


For the beginner at this season of the year, very good 
foundation stock may be secured from nearby sheep 
owners and stock yards. Very often good rams can 
be bought at a reasonable price that will sire an excel- 
lent flock of lambs. The outlay in cash, will not be so 
great, but the returns the following spring will be 
many times the cost of a good ram and the care of 
the flock. 

It is true that sheep production in the South is small, 
except in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. Yet no 
section in America cah produce sheep so cheaply or 
with so certain profits as the South. 

There is an opportunity for greatly improving the 
sheep in the range sections of the Coastal Plains area, 
In the Coastal Plains, from a range standpoint, flocks 
are being depleted every year by buyers moving them 
out to the more developed sheep sections of the South. 
These sheep are hardy and healthy and, although they 
never received any attention and but little feed, they 
may be used as a foundation for building a large and 
profitable sheep raising industry. What is needed most 
is better attention, some winter feed, and the use of 
better rams of the down breeds to give size, weight, 
and fleece. We should grade up these flocks, feed them 
some in winter, and see after the flock closely at the 
breeding season. This will increase the revenue greatly 
from “piney woods” sheep. Changes are now taking 
place in cut-over land areas in the Coastal Plains which 
promise that carpet grass will be the dominant grass, 
and the cut-over lands of the Coastal Plains will event- 
ually be a carpet grass country, the same as Kentucky 
is a bluegrass country. Both carpet grass and lespedeza 
make good fall pastures, and it is proved that carpet 
grass has a carrying capacity equal to that of any pas- 
ture grass in the United States. 

We ought to pay attention to our sheep now. 

C. C.. PRESCOTT. 


United States Defeats Canada in Pulling 


Contests 


ANADA—possessor of two pairs of draft horses 
that have held three world’s records in pulling 
tests—has at last been defeated. 


Iowa boasts two pairs that have humbled the pride of 
the north. At Wapello, Iowa, August 27, a pair owned 
by H. H. Cutkomp, Columbus Junction, Iowa, set a 
new world’s record, and on September 1 at the Iowa 
State Fair this in turn was equalled, then surpassed. 
The new mark—the largest load ever drawn by a pair 
of horses in officially controlled tests on a dynamometer 
—is 3,425 pounds tractive pull, equal to starting a load 
of 44,500 pounds on granite block pavement for 15 or 
20 successive times. 

Barney, a red roan, and Pat, a blue roan, are the new 
world’s champions. They weighed 1,860 and 1,825 
pounds, respectively, and are 9 and 11 years old, and 
are owned by the Blue Line Storage Co. of Des Moines, 
Iowa. They were driven by M. A. Miles, and they 
have the distinction of having won the championship in 
pulling tests at the Iowa State Fair in both 1924 and 
1925, subsequently establishing the world’s record they 
now hold. They had weight, good type, and real pull- 
ing dispositions—never failed to pull when called on, 
no matter how great the load, and did not know what 
it meant to quit. 

Of almost equal interest is the fact that Iowa has 

also the pair that holds the world’s 
championship for pairs under 3,000 





blood absolutely. Instead of being 
advised to build in a substantial way 
on native adaptability and hardiness, 
the Coastal Plains sheep raiser has 
been told to displace his flock with 


fe 


Advice on Leasing—.. r2%? rar: 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


a pounds. This pair, Jim and Mack, 

black grade Percherons, are owned by 
Clyde Kinney of Bagley, Iowa. They 
hold a double championship, for they 
are not only undisputed champions in 


English breeds of doubtful adapta- 
bility. 

Through years of performance, the 
native sheep has fought its way to an 
adaptability and fitness to conditions 
that is unapproached by any regis- 
tered sheep. The most profitable 
sheep and the surest performers today 
are the bands farthest from the areas 
where improvement has been under- 





the pasture lot and garden spot are good 
as I can get. I'll get the half of every 
calf, of every bushel grown, each second 
swine will count as mine, each second 
hen my own. I sort of feel it is the 
deal where any man should thrive if he 
is worth his spaee on earth and is at all 
alive!” “That may be nice, but figure 
twice before you jump,” I pined, “and 
think it through before you do the stunt 
you have in mind! I understand you 
have on hand a fair supply of pelf, so 
why not start a sole part at farming for 





taken in ill-advised ways. 


yourself? Why don’t you try at once 
to buy a farm to call your own? The 


“Wiser. 


Selection is the rational means of pAcDOUGAL's girl and Finney Burl were money spent in heavy rent will lug a 
improvement in such areas. The man wed the they both are decent loan! Id rather far go buy a 
who has actually improved his bands young and quite unsung in worldly aims star, if terms were made to suit, than 

r and ways. “I think I'll lease a farm from lease the earth with all its girth and 


by the use of English breeds is the 
man who knew when and where to 
stop—and then pursued the improve- 
ment by further selection. This is the 
stery of improvement in every breed 


Weiss,” the 





declared to me, “and 
settle down near Dumphreestown as snug 
The buildings there are 
large and square, the lawn is neatly set; 


as we can be. 


sun and moon to boot! I’ve never spent 
a dime for rent, and my best word to 
you is aim to plan as best you can to 
push your own canoe!” 


ae 








the class for pairs under 3,000 pounds, 
but have also drawn a greater load in 
proportion to their weight, than any 
other team ever tested. They weighed 
2,915 pounds, and set a record of 3,100 
pounds at the Iowa State Fair, August 
31, 1925, 


The pulling contests, started and en- 
couraged by the Horse Association 0! 
America, are being held this year 0 
Colorado, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigat, 
and Pennsylvania, and in the Cana- 
dian provinces of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, and Manitoba. They are creat- 
ing tremendous interest and are doing 
for draft horses what races have done 
for race horses—developing the best 
by test. They are bringing out mu 
of practical value. 
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The plaintive request of 
the little child for a doll, a 
wagon or some simple toy is 
the most touching thing in 
the world. 

Gladly you will deny your- 
self so that you can satisfy 
the want of the child. 


And we would not have it 
otherwise. For childhood 
takes its pleasures with inex- 
pensive toys—things that we 
should be able to give them. 


The message we would 
like to impress is that you 
can have the things you need 
and give your children the 
things they would like. The 
way is easy. 

It is only necessary to buy 
right. Thrift is common 
sense applied to spending. 


Sears, Roebuck ana Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO « 














When Chil 


SH gg See, 


The Sears-Roebuck way is 
the sensible way. We guar- 
antee to save you money. 


Already weareserving nine 
million homes, or more than 
one-fourth of all the families 
in the United States. Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. have be- 
come the World’s Largest 
Store because we lead in serv- 
ice, in quality and in saving. 
We buy in immense quanti- 
ties and sell direct to you. We 
sell only quality merchandise, 
the kind that can be honestly 
cuaranteed. 


Our New Big Catalog for 
Fall and Winter is ready for 
you. It shows 35,000 oppor- 
tunities to save on everything 
you need for the family, the 
home and the tarm. 





- DALLAS . SEATTLE 








Wiews Larcest Fone 







Send for Your 
FREE Copy 


If you haven’t a copy of our New 
Big General Catalog, send for ittoday. 
This convenient coupon will bring 
you free our great Fall and Winter 
book, with its 35,000 bargains, 


We own and operate Radio Station 
W LS. Tune in on 344.6 meters. 
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Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago + Philadelphia + Dallas Seattle ~. 62882 


Name 





Postoffice 





Rural Route Box No. 








State 





Street and No. 
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Here’s a Wagon 


for You — 


When you look over the McCormick- 
Deering Weber Wagon you'll agree that 
it is designed and built to give you great 
satisfaction over many years. Unusual 
values are apparent at first glance and 
they become more and more evident as 
you give the wagon year after year of 
hard service. 

For example, see the two features ex- 
plained at theright. Ask thelocal McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer to point these out to 
you. And ask him for a list of Weber 
owners in your community. Talk to the 
owners; their experience will soon con- 
vince you that the McCormick-Deering 
Weber is the wagon for you. 


Patented 

Fifth Wheel 

A 12-inch malleable bear- 
ing surface, eliminating 
rocking of the bolster, 
bending of king bolt and 
circle iron. Much smaller 
king bolt required. 
strong forged collar pro- 
tects the king bolt. 


Patented Swivel 

Reach Coupling 

A modern coupling which 
takes the place of the 
old-fashioned flat hound 
plates. It relieves the reach, 
hounds, and wheels of all 
twisting strains, on the 
roughest roads. Both this 
and the fifth wheel are 
exclusive Weber features, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
6065. Michigan Ave. QF, AMERICA Chicago, Ill. 





Hay and Fodder Grinder 


MY DEAR (™ SIMPLY STUFF 
ANOTHER BITE — THE = boss Sives US us us tere 
FEED~ MAKES IT RIGHT HERE 
pao a aad San noun a © VALWAYS HAVE ‘AN 


main Agr MORE SEE ME 
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| KNOW A WAY 
INTO THE CORN 





TheLetz Dixie Comune Grinder 
grinds and mixes hay, fodder and 
grains into a fine, loose, bulky 
from which animals can extract 
every ounce of the nourishment, ° 
thus making cows give 15 to 30% 
more milk, beef cattle are fattened 
quicker and bring hichest market 
prices Hogs are fattened as cheap- 
ly in winter months sin summer. } 
Hens lay eges all winter. Results + 
never failwhen home-gr wn : 
are ground and mixed asexplained 
in the big free Letz feeding man- 
ual. Send for copy today. 


952 E. Rd., Crown Point, Ind. 














THE MAN OF THE HOUR— Is the right man, who is in the right place 

and does the right = at the right time. 
if you are the right man, you can qualify, by taking an agency for the sale ef 
our Monuments. Your profits will be large. Send im the coupon today. 






Coggins Marble ‘Company, 
45 Main St, Canton, Ga 
I am the right man. Please send me the right information. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Economical Farm Fencing 


How to Fence and What Materials to Use 


” OU know what?” 
y These three words took the place 
of Sam Johnson’s usual cordial 
“howdy-do,” and he then delivered him- 
some opinions and conclusions 
that have come out of his experiences 
of the past 20 years. Twenty years ago 
Sam bought meat, meal, flour, fertilizer, 
in fact everything he needed “to run 
him” through a crop year from the store 
conducted by a “time merchant.” Ia 
those days Sam rarely saw money. His 
cotton and tobacco belonged to the time 
merchant who had furmshed Sam his 
“supplies,” for which Sam had to pay 
$1.40 to $1.60 for each dollar’s worth of 
goods. The time merchant did not pay 
Sam the market price for his cotton and 
tobacco and usually sold both at a profit 
of from 15 to 40 per cent. 


Sam began farming under such condi- 
tions, but resisted and overcame them 
very largely by livestock and fences. 


Best Farming Calls for Fences 


OU know what?” he repeated. “It’s 
a fact that no farmer can get the 
full use of his land or run his crops 


|in the right kind of rotation unless his 


He’s just got to have 
Without 


farm is fenced. 
fences if he keeps livestock. 
fences he can’t get in neutral and he 
can’t shift into high or low gear. He's 
always losing control. If he don’t run 
into a stump, he’s sure to be ditched.” 

“Sam, you speak as if you thought 
fencing made land produce heavier yields 
and cows give more milk.” 


“Man, I know it. Just about one 
third of the profit I get from my farm 
comes from grazing, and my _ stock 


didn’t have 


all my farm fenced, and good feed would 


go to waste if stock didn’t gather it 
themselves.” 

“But, Sam, fences are more expen- 
sive now than ever. It costs a lot to 


build a fence now.” 

“It costs more not to keep and raise 
livestock than it costs to make and keep 
up fences, if they are set up right and 
made of good material. There’s something 
wrong where a fence doesn’t last from 
seven to ten years. It's not made of the 
right material, or else it isn’t set up 
right.” 

“Sam, isn’t it a hard job to decide 
where to make a fence? I see a lot of 
fences that are not located right. Of 
course the boundary fences or line 
fences should nearly always be on the 
surveyed boundary line, but lot, lane, and 
field fences are often not in the best 
places.” 

“There’s a lot of queer fencing done, 
it’s a fact.” 

“You are right, Sam. If you will 
examime the lot and field fences on the 
average farm you will find that many of 
them are put up without any system and 
are inconvenient. The fields and lots are 
not shaped for economy in plowing, cul- 


tivating, and harvesting. Some have 
fences that run up and down hill. This 
interferes with field work and causes 


gullies to form unless the greatest care 
is given. This is seldom done and you 
will often fiad gullies running along by 
the side of fences. They are started by 
paths, furrows, and the accumulation of 
weeds and brush along the fence line. 
These cause gullies to start three or four 
the fence line and they are 
often found on both sides of the fences, 
when they run up and down sloping or 
hilly land.” 


It Doesn’t Pay to Use Poor Material 


HERE'S one thing sure,” said Sam, 
“it don’t pay to put poor material 

in a fence. Three years ago Bud Weaver 
ran a fence across his big field over 
near that crossroad that runs south. He 
bought good woven wire but tacked it to 
posts made of sap pine. He didn’t even 
cut the bark off. Right now nearly ev- 
ery post is rotted off at the ground and 


most of them are down flat. He’s eg 


fence left.” 

“Good posts that will last at I 
eight years should always be used 
have about run out of locust, ced 
chestnut, sassafras, mulberry, cypri 
catalpa, osage orange, and heart w! 


oak, and must depend on creosoting 
growth, and iron and concrete for p 
more and more. Several neighbors m 
cooperate in building hot and cold tanks 
for creosoting and in making concret 
posts and ordering steel posts in car- 
lots. 

“Creosoted sap pine, poplar, and even 
gum posts will last two or three times 
as long as untreated posts of the sam 


kind. Concrete posts reinforced with six 
twisted No. 9 wires make a post that 
gives better service than when rein- 
forced with flat steel pieces, broad cor- 
rugated steel square rods, or gas pipe 
sections. 

“Concrete makes good corner and 
gate posts. Of course anchoring and 


bracing are of the greatest importance 
in setting corner posts. The corner post 
is the key to the strength and durability 
in a wire fence. They should be eight or 


10 inches in diameter and 81% feet long 
—four feet in the ground and 4% feet 
out. Brace the corner post with the 
other posts next in line, using the stan 
dard 4 x 4 inch scantling and No. 8 


wire brace and make what some call the 


‘truss brace.’ 

“The brace, if sawed, should be 4 x 4 
inches and fitted in a mortise or notch 
about eight inches below the top of the 
anchor post and about the same dista1 
from the ground on the brace post. The 
stay wire should be eight gauge anneal- 
ed wire, crossing the brace so as to make 
the letter X. After twisting tight, staple 
to the posts opposite the ends of the 
cross-brace and staple to the middle of 
the cross-brace, too.” 

“Whatis best,to leave the barkon or 
take it off?” 


Other Pointers on Good Fences 


Y ALL means take it off. About the 

best thing to do this with is a 

sharp, heavy, short-handle spade kept 
sharp with a file.” 

“How long should a post season af- 
ter it is cut?” 

“If it is to be put in the ground with- 
out treatment, there is no need to even 
dry the post. Tests show that posts with- 
out treatment will last just as long iif 
used green as if used after drying out.” 

“If, however, the posts are to be creo- 
soted, then they should be heated and 
thoroughly dried. The dry porous wood 
cells will take up more creosote and the 
posts will last at least twice as long and 
sometimes four times as long as un- 
treated posts.” 

“Is there anything better than w 
wire to make a fence of?” 

“In a great majority of cases ther 


not. Sometimes there is advantage 10 
using woven wire with some plank oF 
with barbed wire at top or bottom or 
maybe both. Temporary fences may be 
made of barbed wire, but for a ge ral 
purpose farm fence there is nothing 


more serviceable or cheaper than woven 
wire. There are special styles for poul- 
try, for hogs, and for cattle and for all 
three. Then one must consider the style 
of weave, size of mesh, quality and gal- 
ranizing of wire, and cost.” 

“How high should a fence be?” 

“For a general purpose farm fence, it 
should be 47 to 60 inches high.” 

“There’s one thing I’ve found out 
about wire fences, and that is that it pays 
to stretch the wire tight.” 

“You are right, Sam. And it pays to 
have a solidly set fence post, too. Staple 
tight to the corner posts but donot drive 
the staple all the way up on the line 
posts. Leave the wire free to slide 
through the staple head when there is 4 
strain or when the wire contracts or €X 
pands with cold and heat.” 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Mountain Fog 


[F YOU have ever stood at Gardner, 
Montana and looked at the Electric 
Peaks that guard the entrance of Yel 
Jowstone Park, you have seen something 
that is unforgettable. 

I looked at them 
first just as the twi- 
light was pulling the 
mantle darkness 
over their shoulders. 
Then the moon 
came up a _ little 
later. Great sleep 
ing giants, they were, 
that you might easi- 
breathing. 

















of 





DR. HOLLAND 
ly imagine were 


Next morning very early I went out 
to see them again, and, lo, they were 
not there. They seemed to have com- 
pletely vanished. No trace of them ap- 
peared. I looked eagerly in every direc- 
tion, thinking I had confused my direc- 
tions. 
all. 

During the night a cloud had draped 
itself about their sublime heads, so that 
they were behind the fogs 

I did not have to wait long. The 
morning sun played havoc with the fogs, 
and there were my mountains beautiful, 
glorious in the sunlight. 


They were not there at 


They 
Fogs 


Fogs do not destroy mountains 
merely obscure them for a time. 
are fleeting. Mountains stay. 

I thought how through the centuries 
men had discovered the mountain lands 
of faith. Sinful, weak, sick and defeated 
men have lifted their hearts to the Infin- 

* ite God, and found a sense of forgive- 
ness, peace and inner healing. 

Of late it has become popular to 
throw fogs about the mountains of Hope. 
Doubters of various species are trying 
to tell us that “the everlasting hills of 
God’s mercy” are not there any more. 
What they say is that some has 
drifted across the hills. 


tog 


The fogs of doubt when trouble, or 
sorrow, or disaster, or early frosts come 
—these mists obscure, but they do not 
take away God. He abides forever. 

I might have decided that the Elec- 
tric Peaks were a mere fantasy. What 
did I do? I just waited a little till the 
sky cleared. That is the best advice | 
have for the troubled. Pray—and wait. 

The fogs that arise from heart sins 
obscure everything that is beautiful. 
You seek that which the Bible condemns, 
live contrary to the voice of conscience, 
try to get what will hurt another, and 
you will soon create a fog that will 
obscure the face of God. 

When the Nazarene said, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see 
God,” he might have added, “for they 
shall see clearly the true and beautiful 
facts of life.” 

Let us never forget that a mighty thin 
fog can hide a mighty great mountain. 


es 
This Week’s Bible Questions 
HAT man was given a dreadful | 


choice, and what did he choose? 

2. Who saw a flying scroll in the 
sky ? 

‘3. What fierce nation was driven out 
Of its cities by hornets? 

4. When did a man win his freedom 
by losing a tooth? 

5. When 


Of a man? 


were lots cast for the life 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions | 


1. IT Sam. 24:13-15. 4. 
2. Zech. 5:1, 2 5. 


3. Josh. 24:11, 12. 
& & & 
| TAKE your dear paper which I prize 
most highly, for I am taking about 
twelve papers, several of which are high 
Priced, and I would rather every one 
Stopped than The Progressive Farmer. 
Profit very much by the good advice it 


41 327. 


Exod 
Jonah 1:7, 8 
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ESSEX COACH 


This is the finest Essex 
ever built. And the 
price is the lowest for 
which Essex ever sold. 
It is made possible only 
through the largest 
output of 6-cylinder 
cars in the world’s 


166,369 Hudson-Essex 
sales in eight months 
surpass all former 6- 
cylinder records by 


World’s Greatest 






New Low Price 
Makes It Greatest 
Value In History 








many thousands—the 
largest increase known 


in the industry. 


New 
HUDSON 
PRICES 


Coach 
$1195 


Brougham 
$1495 

Ca) Sedan 
$1695 


This enormous pro- 
duction gives advan- 
tages in economical 
purchase of materials, 
savingsin manufacture 
and low cost of distri- 
bution that are recog- 
nized throughout the 
industry as beingexclu- 
sive to Hudson-Essex. 


All prices Freight 
and Tax Extra 











Values 





Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


1 F 
















| C GENUINE KID 
JCOMFORT SLIPPER 


uine black vici-kid with flexib 
hand turned good-wearing _< 
leather soles 

and smooth in- Gs 





WE PAY 

= check a ernae if rope PAY 
*k accompanies order; or you can 

POSTMAN on delivery plus postage. Mention No: 01273 
size and width or all numbers in shoe you now wear. 


Fre of wonderful values in men’s 
e Catalogue women’s and children’s shoes 





q Coutains—Mrs. E. R. Wilkerson. 


ANDERSON S 
pr HOE CO.., Inc. Port. Fn. 





Yeu Know Lots of People 
Who Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ous commission. No experience neces- 
sary. 

Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
more, a month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘How to Earn More 
Money,”’ AY! 


Commonweaith Marble & Granite Co. 
214 Confederate Ave. Room 209. Atlanta, Ga- 








2 Grader Co., 
Gox 2031 Owensboro, Ky. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


TRI- WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
Both One Year, Now Only $1.25 . 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C- 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 





ONDAY, September 28—One house- 
wife has a use for the cooked 
starch left from the week’s washing. 


Once a month she 
applies this to the 
lmoleum and she 
claims it is almost 
as good as varnish to 
preserve the bright- 
ness of the floor 
covering and to ex- 
tend its service. 
Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 29.—A good way 
to oil a dust cloth 
is to apply a few drops of kerosene or 
light lubricating oil on one corner of a 
clean cloth, roll and let the cloth stand 
until the oil has spread evenly. 
Wednesday, September 30—Do not 
fail to praise the children’s school work 
when it is well done. One mother has a 
large envelope in which to file every 
school paper with a mark above 95. 
Each child is anxious to have the larg- 
est number of papers in the honor en- 
velope. 
Thursday, 
usually the 





HUTT 


MES 


October 1.—Good health is 
reward of right living. 
October 2—Some of the new 
felt hats have slashes cut in them 
through which ribbon is threaded by 
way of trimming. 


Friday, 


Saturday, October 3.—Try a cheesebob 

at your next picnic. Wrap pieces of 
yellow cheese very carefully ia slices of 
breakfast bacon. Thrust a_ slender, 
pointed, green through the bacon 
in such a way that it will keep it from 
unwrapping. By the time the bacon is 
broiled, the cheese ts deliciously melted. 
It is a wise precaution to hold a piece 
of toast or bread in one hand during the 
cooking, to use as a plate if the bacon 
begins to drop its burden. 
October 4—An_ increasing 
former members of farm 
demonstration clubs are en- 
each year. These boys 
and girls have seen in their club work 
that education, knowledge and _ training 
are valuable factors for success. Are 
your young people club members? 


stick 


Sunday, 
number of 
and home 
tering college 


The Tempting Tomato 


HE tomato—the most popular vege 


table with the exception perhaps of 
the potato, is wholesome, of high vita- 
mine merit and an excellent substitute 
when water is scarce or questioned. 
Tomatoes are good fresh, canned, in 
catsup, soup or sauce. 

Green but firm and well grown toma- 
toes gathered just before frost, can be 


ripened in a dry cellar for winter use. 
They should be wiped dry and placed 
on rocks covered with clean straw if 
possible. Any decay will spread rapidly 
to others, so must be removed at once. 
When ripened in this way they do not 
have the full color of the vine ripened 
but they are thoroughly wholesome. 
Some people pull up the whole vine and 
hang it by the roots from the ceiling. 


We have the making of an excellent 
dish in the house when we have toma- 


toes, cheese, eggs, materials for a sauce, 
etc. but let’s see how many excellent 
dishes can be made. 


TOMATO RECIPES 


Ritzi Tomatoes.—Cut rounds of toast, but- 
ter, lay in a shallow pan and lay on each 
a thin slice of cheese. On each also lay 
half a peeled tomato, cut side up, which 
sprinkle with salt, pepper and finely minced 
green sweet pepper and onion. Put a slice 


of butter on each, grate cheese over and 
set in a hot oven until the tomatoes are 
cooked and slightly browned. Top with a 


sprig of parsley or watercress and garnish 
with strips of bacon and serve. 

Tomato-Pineapple Salad.—Peel and slice 
three large tomatoes in imch slices, discard- 
i@g the top and bottom slices which may 





Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Editor 














be used for making sauces. Arrange on 
lettuce leaves on six individual salad plates. 
Sprinkle with a little salt amd paprika and 
spread ‘with mayonnaise. Place on top of 
each tomato slice a ring of pineapple. Fill 
the centers of the fruit with chopped pecans 
and mayonnaise and sprinkle a. few nut 
meats over the pineapple. Place on top an- 
other slice of tomato. Cover with mayon- 
naise to which has been added minced pimi- 
ento and parsley. 

Tomato-Beef Appetizer.—Prepare a highly 
seasoned spiced tomato sauce, omitting salt. 
Cut dried beef into very thin strips and 
simmer in the tomato sauce for 30 minutes; 
pour over buttered toast. Garnish with pars- 


ley or strips of pimiento. If the beef is 
very salty, freshen it before adding to the 
sauce. 


Tomato Catsup.—Eight quarts ripe toma- 
toes, 1 quart vinegar, 1 cup sugar, 2 minced 
6 tablespoons salt, 1 tablespoon mus- 
tablespoon ground cloves, 1 teaspoon 
teaspoon cayenne pepper, 
cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 


onions, 
tard, 1 
ground allspice, 1 
1 tablespoon ground 
ground mace. 


in pieces and cook with chop- 
pulp. Strain through a 
add all other ingredients, 
aluminum pot and cook 
half or pulp is 


Cut tomatoes 
until a 
coarse then 
return to enamel or 
until reduced one 
Bottle and seal. 


MARIAN JANE PARKER. 


ped onion 
sieve, 


slowly 
thick. 


Too Good a Housekeeper 


RE we too good as housekeepers ? 

When rooms are so well kept that 
no one dares breathe for fear of disturb- 
ing them, each chair just so, the shades 
drawn to keep the rug from fading and 
no speck of dust even in the remotest 
corner, should we be praised for the 
immaculate order we keep? When our 
pride in housekeeping prevents anyone 
from feeling comfortable in the home 
we are neglecting home making, which 
after all is the main job. Being com- 
fortable of course, does not mean being 
free to throw newspapers on the floor 
and make work for others. The house 
needs a certain amount of care, but it is 
there to live in, not to be looked at, and 


we do well to keep this in mind. If we 
can not let the children bring their 
friends home to play for fear they will 
upset the sacred domain, when we sweep 
and dust and scrub all day long so that 
we are too tired to talk to the family 
in the evening we fall down on the job. 
An hour of play with the children is 
worth not only a speck of dust but a 
whole peck of dust. All the good house- 
keeping in the world will not compen- 
sate for lack of time to know and to 
enjoy the family. 
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ironing board placed at a height under 
which I can sit when ironing with my 
life-saving electric iron. 


Leaving out the installation of the 
water the cost of my equipment is as 
follows: 

OS ee $100.00 ectric light... 1.0 
Machine 30.00 Clothes line and 
SOS ws chasse 3.00 a ere oO 
a 5.00 as 
Wiring for el- Teotst...... $140.00 
MRS. A. R. BARLO\\ 
Caldwell County, N. C. 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Four Ways I Improved My 
Laundry Methods 


(First Prize Letter) 











OR the first eight years of my mar- 

ried life I hired the clothes laundered 
which cost an average of $1 each week 
or $50 each year or $400 for the eight 
years. I had absolutely no possible way 
of doing the washing at home, the only 
available water being in the 82-foot well. 


The first step toward my laundry 
equipment was to have running water 
installed with a 25-foot hose line at- 
tached. 


The second step was to build a wash 
house with two windows, a big furnace 
which contains a 25-gallon pot, concrete 
floor, shelves for soap, electric light and 
other smaller conveniences. 

The third step in the plan was to buy 
a good washing machine. The type I 
have is fine for washing blankets, quilts, 
etc., as well as more delicate clothes. I 
have a high stool on which I sit while 
using the machine. 

Fourth and last but not least, 
clothesline and pins 


I have 


a good and an 
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2300@—Attractive One-piece Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 4% 
yards of 40-inch material with %4 
yard of binding. 

Hot-iron transfer pattern 730 (blue 

and yellow), costs 15 cents extra. 

2316—One-piece Dress for Girls.—Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 years requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material, with % yards of 32-inch 
contrasting. 

2458—Smart Blouse.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 15g yards of 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
er coin (coin preferred). 


and evening wear during the fall. 

dressmaking lessons. 

The Progressive Farmer. 
By 





Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern Department, 


%- or 40-inch material with % yard 
36-inch contrasting. 

2515—Smart Tailored Frock.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

2279—Girl’s Jaunty One-piece Dress.—Cut 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 years requires 2 yards of %- 
inch material. 

190S—Attractive Apron Style.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 15 yards of 
32-inch material, with 4% yard of 20- 
inch contrasting. 








TEENS AND TWENTIES 
The Farm Girl and Fashions 


(First Prize Letter) 











N MY opinion the farm girl should 
dress to suit her own needs and en- 
vironment. She can do this and still 


dress fashionably by exercising good 
taste and judgment. Nothing that is 
unsuitable is really beautiful and_ this 


applies especially to the subject of cloth- 
ing. The city girl and the country girl 
must of necessity dress somewhat dif- 
ferently, for what would be appropriate 
in a business office or for walking oa 
the street would 
not be at all the 
thing to wear on 
the farm and vice 
versa. 

The city girl 
usually needs few- 
er things and 
those of better 
quality, such as 
dark silks and 
serges, while the country girl needs 
more changes, especially more tub frocks. 
People in the city do not notice particu- 
larly whether or not a girl is wearing a 
new dress, only whether or not she is 
well dressed. But in the country, where 
one is seen by the same people nearly all 
the time one will naturally want a good 
deal of variety in her clothes. 














The country girl should notice what 
town people are wearing so that she can 
keep up with the styles. She should ob- 
serve hem lines and 
whether or not 
belts are being 
worn and adapt 
hers accordingly. 
She should remem- 
ber that new col- 
lars and cuffs 
make all the dif- 
ference in the world 
in an old dress. There 
ia making over old clothes and _ the 
girl who sews for herself can have 
twice as many things as the girl who 
buys ready made garments. Smart lit- 
tle touches like a gardenia in a coat 
lapel, a striking sash or the way a hat 
is worn work wonders in the appearazce. 
Neatness is half the battle won for 
style. 

The farm girl should plan her clothes 
budget a year ahead and should make 
the total cost of the garments to be 
bought come within a certain definite 
sum according to what she can afford. 
Then when she buys a hat she should 
stop to consider along with the price 
how many of her dresses it will go 
with; or if she gets shoes she should try 
to buy suitable ones. High heeled slip- 
pers may be pretty but they don’t be- 
long on the farm. 





is a fine art 


The country girl should choose becom- 
ing lines and colors that suit her par- 
ticular type and personality. Last, she 
should hold herself erect and wear her 
clothes with an air, and even if she has 
little to spend on them, she will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that she is 4 
well-dressed girl. 

MARGARET BEAUFORT MILLER. 

Hamblen County, Tenn. 
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igen in convenient Y 
sizes from 6 ft. by 

9 ft. up to the larger 

12 ft. by 12 ft. and 12 ft. Cleaner Floors 


by 15 ft., there is an with less work 


Armstrong’s Genuine 
Linoleum Rug to suit 


any — in = = Armstro ng S 
Remember, only Arm- Linoleum Rugs 


strong’s Rugs are made 
in the larger room sizes. 


‘Wear longer ~genuine 
cork linoleum clear 


through to the sturdy 
burlap back 
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“Why, that was no work at all - - - 
—even for a bride 








—I never saw a rug so easy to clean. It 
certainly was a thoughtful wedding present.” 


RMSTRONG’S Linoleum Rugs are easier-to-clean. “2 

minutes’ mopping and—CLEAN!” And they wear 

longer because an Armstrong Rug is solid, genuine cork 
linoleum, clear through to the sturdy burlap back. 


There are thirty Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug patterns from 
which you can choose rugs, of any needed size, to suit every 
room in your house. The bride, who usually has a carefully 
planned decorative scheme in mind invariably finds just 
the “touch” she seeks in the beauty of color, tone, and 
design that distinguishes Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs. 


“Rugs of Practical Beauty’ —Send for this 
free book of colorplates today. It tells you 
what you can do right now to make your | 
floors attractive at low cost and how you can | %;,.; 

: . of 
keep them attractive with far less work. Send | 7,.,/, 


for it today. It’s free. a. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Division, 1004 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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RADIO 


Pe 


She fought radio three years 


—now see what she says me 


HE is a doctor’s wife in alittle town in 
Oklahoma, 


“Come right in,” she said to the pilgrim who 
was inquiring about radio. “It’s time | made a 
1 
confession to someone. 


“T fought radio for three years. Wouldn’t let 
my husband get a set. Told him it was a noisy 
nuisance. 


“Then one evening I heard a good set at a 
friend’s. We bought one like it the next day— 
and, oh, what a pleasure it is! 

“Don’t you realize, you people in the big 
cities, that this is the only way we have out here 
of hearing really fine music? Don’t you realize 
that it has increased our interest in life just 
100 per cent—that it is making the word home 
mean more than it ever did before? 


“My husband comes in from his country 
rounds with stories of what a blessing radio is 
to the farm families. Can’t you picture what a 
change this has made?” 


The doctor’s wife proudly showed her visitor 
the set that had won such a place in her affec- 
tions. It was an Atwater Kent Receiver and 
Radio Speaker. 


Yes, women have taken to radio because as home- 
makers they know it is needed in the home. And 
they have taken to Atwater Kent Radio because it 
is beautiful with a beauty that goes deeper than the 
rich mahogany case, and embraces beauty of design 
and beauty of workmanship, upon which quality of 
performance depends. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


PuiLapecpnia, Pa, 


4769 WissaHICKOoN AVENUE 
Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every 
Thursday evening at 9 o’clock (eastern day- 


| \ 
\ \ 
\ \ light time) through stations —wear New York 


war Providence; weet Boston; wri Phil- 
\ adeiphia; weae Pittsburgh; wor Buffalo; 
Send for it! \ ee ww) Detroit: weco Minneapolis- 
ei itaaiait Prac ie 8+, Paul; woc Davenport; wsai 
e will gladly send you a copy of this er 
beautifully illustrated 3 2-page booklet Cincinnati. 
if you will just write and ask us. In 
it you will find not only complete 
specifications and prices of Atwater 
Kent Receiving Sets, Radio Speakers 
and other equipment, but an inter- 
esting illustrated description of the 
largest Radio manufacturing plant in 
the wortd, 





Model 20 Compact — $80 


from $12 to $28 Mode! 10— $80 (without tubes) 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


ATWATER KENT 





The farmer makes his choice 


Atwater Kent led all other makes in 
the answers to the question of the 
Meredith Publications: ‘* W hat radio 
set will you buy?” The chart shows 
the relative standing of the first five 
makes, 

Atwater Kent also led in answers 
to the same question asked by the 
Capper Publications. 































































September 26, 1925 








MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
My Lady’s Underwear 


D° YOU know Grandmother thinks 
my underclothes are awful,” said a 
caller the other day, a girl of about 
eighteen. 
“How so?” I queried, knowing 
vell what the answer would be. 











full 


“Well, I wear my brassiere next the 
kin.” 

“No harm in that.” 

“I wear no corsets in summer and a 
girdle only in winter, more to use for 
stocking supporters than for support.” - 

“No harm there either,” I commented. 

“I use bloomers with elastic at waist 
and knee,—dark bloomers for dark 
dresses, light for light.” 

“Much more modest than what Grand- 
mother wears in place of them.” 

“Then I use a perfectly plain slip so 
there will be ne fullness under the 
dress.” 

“Your slip has a hem so wide that it 
comes up to the hips does it not?” I 
asked. 


“Oh, yes.” 
“Then comes the plain dress,” I 
idded. “Well, it’s what the other girls 


are wearing and I think it the best ever 
designed. It is cheap, easily laundered, 
free from strain or bulkiness. Then, too, 
if made of fine material it is delight- 
fully dainty.” 

“Mother 
suit,—”’ 

“Most comfortable and easily laund- 
ered thing in the world if big enough 
and tight at the knee,” I interrupted. 

“Then she wears a low loose corset,” 
she continued. 

“She is stouter than you girls and 
an older woman’s back and muscles of- 
ten need the support while her stockings 
need the supporters.” 

“Where did you get your notions about 
underwear?” I asked. 

“Partly from The Progressive Farmer 
style book,” she said, “and partly from 
the catalogs of the mail order houses 
and big city stores.” 

“Such is a liberal education,” was my 
thought. “It is a pretty good place 
to get it.” 


wears a_ knitted union 
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Quail Should Be Protected 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HE quail is a plump little brown bird 

and lives on worms and all kinds of 
insects. They are especially helpful to 
farmers because they eat insects harmful 
to crops. I have often seen a quail and 
his mate going down a cotton row side 
by side, picking insects from cotton, 

However, the sportsmen or hunters kill 
many of this species of fowl during the 
“quail season’ when the law allows the 
killing of quail. Some law violators even 
kill the quail in brooding time, when the 
law prohibits. Every year there are fewer 
quail, and in time to come the quail will 
be practically extinct if they are not 
given more protection. 

I believe it the farmer’s duty to 
protect this bird as much as possible. If 
every farmer would prohibit hunting on 
his own farm, the quail on the farm 
would rapidly increase and the 


is 


farmer 
would find that he would have fewer bol! 
weevils and other insects. 
THURMAN CAMPBELL. 

Shelby County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note—We believe it would be 
a fine idea for both the farmers and the 
hunters if a law should be passed in each 
state prohibiting the killing of quail fora 
period of five or ten years, and after that 
time allow an open season of only 30 
days a year. The hunters would find 
much finer sport if the quail were allow- 
ed to become more plentiful, and the 
long closed season would be of incalcula- 
ble benefit to farmers. 


More Favorite Books 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


LOVE to read. I have loved books 

ever since I learned one word from 
another. Here are some of the books I 
like best: The Bible, Wallace’s “Ben 
Hur”; Dickens’ “A Tale of Two Cities” 
and “David Copperfield”; Dumas’ “The 
Three Musketeers”; Barrie’s “Little Min- 


ister”; Hugo’s “Notre Dame”; Mary 
Johnston’s “To Have and to Hold”; 
Charles Major's “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower”; Churchill’s “The Cri- 
sis”; Rinehart’s “K”; Tarkington’s “Sev- 
enteen’”; Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone’; 
and many others I can’t remember at 
present. 


I don’t like any of the modern authors 
as well as I do Dickens, though some of 
them are splendid. I think Shakespeare, 


Dickens, Dumas, and Victor Hugo are 
unsurpassed. The more I read their 
books the better I like them. I have 


read many times over everything Dickens 
ever wrote. His books never grow old 
to me. My brother, age 13, reads nearly 
everything I do, and we do not like 
trashy books, for they seem shallow and 


uninteresting to us. We greatly enjoyed 


“The Light in the Clearing’? which was 
printed in The Progressive Farmer. The 
book I want to read now is “The Vir- 


ginian.” Reading brings such wonderful 
returns in every way, I always feel sorry 
for the one who says, “No, I don’t care 
anything about books.” 

GEORGENE STOWERS. 

Chicot County, Ark. 

Editor’s Note.—A lot of boys and girls 
now have the idea that some of the 
standard novels by Dickens and other 
well known authors are dull reading. We 
hope Georgene’s letter will persuade 
many of our young folks to get acquaint- 
ed with some of these masterpieces of 
English literature. 


Capturing a Swarm of Bees 


AM a boy. eight years old and go to a 

consolidated school. I am in the fourth 
grade and won two prizes for spelling 
last term. 

I like to live on a farm. I’m not large 
enough yet to do heavy work, but I do 
lots of little errands for Daddy and the 


farm hands, and can chop cotton. I 
drive the cows home from the pasture 
every evening, and have a yearling of 





GOOD HEALTH KEEPING FOR | 
BABY 








Rocking and Tossing 


“TT DOES seem too bad,” said young 

Mrs. Monroe to Mrs. Phillips, “that 
so many people think a baby is a toy. 
My aunt has been visiting us and with 
the kindest intentions in the world she has 
insisted upon trotting the baby up and 
down on her knee and shaking him to 
and fro in his carriage.” 

“It’s really selfishness,” answered Mrs. 
Phillips. “Such people love to hear baby 
laugh and crow in apparent ecstacy but 
very often the tossing and dancing that 
produces that laughter makes him very 
irritable and restless. And there is the 
terrible danger of letting him fall and 
be seriously, perhaps permanently, in- 
jured.” 

“My aunt thinks that I am unreason- 
able because I do not wish my husband 
to play with the baby just before his 
bedtime.” 

“No, you are not unreasonable, for 
getting the baby excited at that hour is 
almost sure to result in nervous disturb- 
ances,” approved the older woman. “The 
mother who allows the baby to be so 
disturbed is unkind to say the least, as 
is the person who runs the risk of the 
baby getting an infection by kissing him 
on the mouth.” 

“Oh, I never do that nor permit any- 
one else to,” exclaimed Mrs. Monroe. 

“Of course, though,” went on Mrs. 
Phillips, “this does not mean that the 
young mother should go to the other ex- 
treme and leave baby alone too .com- 
pletely. All babies need real mothering 
and should have plenty of it in restful, 
cheerful doses.” 





OUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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HOW TO SOLVE CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


The numbered squares are starting points 
ing down or across or both. 


that fits a given definition and space. 


other words that cross it, and they in turn to still other words. 





One letter to a square. 
first black space encountered or border of puzzle. 


Across 2%. Moisture. 53 
28. Part of window 
1. Machines for cul- frame. 55 
tivating. 29. Affirmative reply. 57 
11. Vegetable. 31. Liquid from coal. 
12. At one side. 33. Came together. 58 
14. Old Testament 34. Company (Abbr.). 
(Abbr.). 3%. Floor covering. 0 
16. Implement used 38. Membranous 
for felling trees. pouch. 61 
18. Professional 40. Southeast (Abbr.) 
(Abbr.). ~ 41. Endeavor. 62. 
19. Indicated height 43. Spoil. 
(Abbr.). 45. Unruly crowd. & 
20. Hunting for 47. Mental image. 6. 
nests. 49. Short cry. 
23. Rub out. 51. Coarsely ground 
25. Nathaniel (Abbr.) grain. 


eo ee 


Down 
. Risen from bed. 
. Material used 
making shoes 
4. Short name for 
taxicab. 
. Southern 
(Abbr.). 
. Venomous 
7. Weary. 
Smells. 
. Second 
note. 
New 
state. 
Without 
. Afternoon 
age. 
7. Complete. 
. Small islands. 
. Where pigs are 
pt. 
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wn 


in 


state 


wn 


snake 


os 


musical 


10. 


England 


shelter 
bever- 


nw 


22. Receive. 

24. Direct a missile. 

. Part of the verb 
“be.” 

. Total. 

32. Male sheep. 

. Command. 

7. Element used for 


light and heat. 
39. Humorous. 
42. Japanese coin. 
44. Steal. 
4%. Honey gathering 
insect. 
48. Flower extract. 
50. Sleeping place. 
52. Avenue (Abbr.). 
for words extend- 54. Disposed of for 
Words end at money. 
Pick out a word 56. Lie at ease. 
This gives you a clue to 59. National Temper- 


ance Association 


[2 >> 


(Abbr.). 
. American coin 62. Mother. 
(P1.). 63. Indefinite article 
. Accept as true. 65. Plural of “L.”’ 
. Home of Abra- 
ham. LAST WEEK'S 
. Measure of PUZZLE 
weight. : 3 
. Doctor (common a fa tae gy 
Abbr.). | fA TIEIAl 
Ells Scotch ous a” a 
(Abbr.). DiTiAamN IMIR 
Island in the sOCUAE Sit 
Mediterranean. BIAIAIKIE [DMEF 101 LITIOIR| 
. Legal science. FH ILILish Bois RIO 
. Strait connecting STALY MES IM ILE 
Sea of Marmora OISMESTAIP ILI 1 
eee E 
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with Aegean Sea. 
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(13) 975 
Last year I sold one for beef 
That is not much, 


my own. 
that brought me $6.50. 
but Daddy says it will teach me to save 
1 for a bank account, and | want 
add to it. 


ney 


I have a hive of bees I captured my- 


self. When they swarmed I rattled the 
breakfast bell and settled them on a bush, 
Then I put a hive under the bush and 


tapped the hive until they went in 
LAMAR SNOWDEN. 
Lauderdale County, Miss. 


Editor’s Note——An eight-year-old boy 
with a bank account and one who can 
hive a swarm of bees all by himself is 
certainly getting a good start. When he 
ts old enough to be a club member, 
Lamar should ‘make a splendid record 
in club work and win some more prizes. 
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Audubon Societies 


GOMES INS ago the editor of The 
Progressive Farmer asked someone to 
write something about Audubon societies, 
They are named after John James Audu- 
bon, who died in 1851. He was born in 
New Orleans and after his mother’s 
death, his father, who was a Frenchman, 
took the boy to France. He was edu- 
cated there and studied with some of the 
celebrated French artists, While he 
was still a young man he returned 
to America and spent most of his time 
from then on in this country. He was 
very fond of birds. It in his honor 
that societies for the study and preser- 
vation of birds have been called Audubon 
Societies. 
GIRL OF OLD VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk County, Va. 


is 


Editor’s Note.—This letter leaves out 
the story of the years Audubon spent 
studying and painting our native birds 
and the troubles he had. Who can tell 
us something more about this great bird 
lover and some of the things now being 
done in his memory? 


A Bird Notebook 


HAVE five brothers and two sisters. 
Six of us go in a Ford to the nearest 
town school. We finished our English 


* book before the term was out, and our 


teacher ordered some pictures of birds 
for us. We are now making bird note- 
books. We write about bird each 
day and paste the picture in our book, 


one 


When vacation comes I will know many 
things about birds that are helpful to 
farmers. I love birds and would not 
kill one that useful. I like to study 
about the birds, and know it will help 
many of us to save those that are useful. 

GEORGE GARRARD (Age 11). 

Wilkes County, Ga. 

Editor’s Note.—There isn’t any reason 
why boys and girls cannot make such 
notebooks for themselves during the sum- 
mer. Farmers’ Bulletin 755, “Birds of 
Southeastern United States,’ and Ne. 
630, “Birds Useful to the Farmer,” will 
give much information about the birds 
that may be seen on Southern farms, 
and inexpensive pictures in colors may 
be bought from the Perry Pictures Co., 
Malden, Mass. 


A Champion Rat Catcher 


Y GRANDFATHER offered me one 
cent apiece for every rat that I 
caught, so I told him to get me a big 
wire trap. He did so and I set it with- 
out bait and didn’t catch anything. I de- 
cided to try some bait, and went to the 
smokehouse and got a meat skin about 
the size of my hand. I broiled this over 
the fire and put it in the trap. I then 
placed my trap by a rat hole that led 
into the corn crib and the seed bia. That 
night I caught 21 rats. I carried them 
to grandpa and he said he never saw so 
many rats in one trap. He gave me 25 
cents. ERNEST COLLINS. 
Faulkner County, Ark. 


Editor's Note—You don’t know how 
you disappointed me by stopping your 
rat catching after making one haul. Did 
you catch them all? If not, tell me the 
rest of your experience. 
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“EK Pluribus Unum” 


OST of the readers of tnis paper know that it 

is one of an association known as the Stand- 

ard Farm Paper Unit. Perhaps, however, there are 

many who do not realize just how this alliance helps 

each member of the Unit to render its readers a 
bigger and better service. 


The fifteen farm papers comprising the Unit edited 
at the points shown on the map have a total of one 
hundred and sixty-six editors. Each individual 
paper benefits by the combined knowledge and 
experience of all of these highly trained men. 
Frequent interchange of ideas and suggestions by 
the different members of the Unit means that the 
readers of each paper have a nation-wide staff of 
agricultural advisors working toward the solutions 
of their many problems. 


That is why each member of the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit is the leader in its field. Their 2,000,000 
readers (about one-third of all farm families in the 
country) are receiving the strongest editorial assist- 
ance in the agricultural publishing world. 





RALEIGH, N. C. 


MEMBER OF THE 


STANDARD Parik UNIT 


The Members of the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit Are: 


Nebraska Farmer 

Ohio Farmer 

Pacific Rural Press 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 


American Agriculturist 
Breeder’s Gazette 
The Farmer 

Hoard’s Dairyman 


Kansas Farmer and 
Mail and Breeze 


Michigan Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 
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A NATIONAL MEDIUM WITH LOCAL PRESTIGE 














The Progressive Farme; 


Fall on South Carolina Farms 


Agricultural Leaders Make Timely Suggestions 
By A. B. BRYAN 


Agricultural Editor, Clemson College 


I. Hay Will Be High; Grow Emer- 
gency Food and Feed Crops 


HE growing of emergency forage 
TT ene for our livestock and all the 

winter vegetables possible for our- 
selves, is urged by Dr. W. W. Long, di- 
rector of the Extension Service of South 
Carolina, in his fall 
message to Carolina 
farmers, Director 
Long says in sub- 
stance :— 

There is a greater 
scarcity of forage in 
South Carolina than 
at any other time in 
the recent history of 
W. W. LONG the state, and unfor- 
tunately the hay-growing states of the 
West will have a shortage of about 50 
per cent in their hay yield. I have been 
informed that the wholesale price of hay 
in carlots has advanced 30 per cent in 
the last 30 days, and that alfalfa hay was 
purchased by South Carolina dealers in 
Kansas City the last of August at $36 
per ton delivered. This indicates that the 
price of hay next spring will be almost 
prohibitive for the farmer who has to 
buy forage for his livestock and depend 
upon paying for it out of his cotton crop. 





Therefore, a large acreage should be 
seeded to oats and vetch for spring cut- 
ting ; and if Abruzzi rye is seeded at once 
on good land, under normal conditions it 
will give fair to good grazing within 8 
or 10 weeks. This latter will be espe- 
cially fine for grazing dairy cattle to get 
increased milk flow. The farmer who 
next year has to purchase hay for live- 
stock and grain for man and beast, with 
the other necessary supplies, will practi- 
cally be working for his board and 
clothes only. 

It is also especially important to grow 
as large a quantity as possible of winter 
vegetables for the family table; and if 
there is some to sell, so much the better, 
for it will be needed. Provided we begin 
at once, we can have on our tables, if we 
will, during the fall and winter months 
most of the following vegetables :— 


Cabbage Lettuce 
Collards Spinach 
Turnips Onions 
Carrots Kale 
Beets Rape 


II. Sowing Oats in South Carolina 
‘“"THE present season should see the 

largest acreage of small grains sow- 
ed for both grain and hay that the South 
has ever known; for this presents the 
best if not the only solution to the prob- 
lem which we are now facing as a result 
of the long drouth.” So says T. S. Buie, 
acting chief of the agronomy division. 
With the extreme shortage of all feed 
and forage crops, farmers will find it 
difficult to carry their stock through the 
winter—to say nothing of making another 
crop. 

Oats are well suited to our conditions, 
fitting well into our common rotations. 
The average South Carolina yield of 23.4 
bushels per acre for the period of 1921- 
24 could be greatly increased by proper 
attention to varieties, disease prevention, 
fertilization, etc. 

For increased production in South Car- 
olina, these suggestions are made: Sow 
two to three bushels per acre of good 
Appler or Fulghum oats in September 
or early October on good land. If possi- 
ble, destroy cotton or corn stalks to allow 
better preparation before sowing. How- 
ever, this should not delay sowing un- 
necessarily, for oats may be sowed be- 
tween cotton or corn rows. If seed are 
not known to be free from smut, treat 
them with formalin. 

If sowed after cotton or other crops 
that received rather heavy applications of 
complete fertilizer, only nitrogen and pos- 
sibly a small amount of phosphorus will 
be required. It is best, to apply nitrogen 


a7 





in a readily available form in early 
spring just as growth begins. 


Besides their value as a grain crop, 
oats sowed with vetch makes excellent 
hay. One and one half to two bushels 
of oats and about 20 pounds of vetch 
(properly inoculated) should be sowed 
per acre. Sow as early as possible so 
that the seedlings may be well established 
before cold weather. 


III. Grow Humus; Plow Under 
Cotton Stalks 


HREE other timely fall suggestions 
from Mr. Buie are :— 


1. The benefit of humus in the soil 
has been especially evident this year. 
Where an abundant supply of organic 
matter had been returned to the soil, the 
crops were not damaged nearly so much 
by the drouth. This should determine 
every farmer now to sow large acreages 
of winter cover crops for soil-building 
this fall. For this purpose, vetch is es- 
pecially recommended. When sowed with 
rye or oats and turned under, it is a great 
crop for soil improvement. Crimson and 
bur clovers have also given good results 
in the Piedmont section where given a 
fair trial. 

2. The unusual carliness of cotton this 
fall gives an opportunity for early de- 
struction of stalks. Cotton will be out of 
the fields several weeks before frost, and 
the stalks should be destroyed as early as 
possible to help reduce the weevils for 
the next crop. 


3. The matter of good seed should not 
be overlooked, and farmers should pay 
attention now to obtaining good cotton 
and corn seed for the 1926 crops. Wher- 
ever possible, selection of seed should be 
made in the fields and the seed carefully 
stored during the winter. Good seed is 
one of the most profitable investments a 
farmer can make of his time and money. 


IV. Provide Feed for Beef and 
Dairy Cattle 


HE long drouth and the consequent: 

feed shortage now staring our farm- | 
ers in the face make it necessary for’ 
Carolina farmers to utilize every chance | 
to provide livestock with something to/ 
eat during the winter and early spring, 
says Prof. L. V. Starkey, chief of the! 
animal husbandry division. In brief, Pro- 
fessor Starkey suggests :— 


1. It is very important for farmers to 
sow some rye with the idea of using this 
for pasture and thus saving other feed. 


2. With a very short corn crop in 
most of the state, it may be advisable for 
many farmers to sow some barley, to get 
grain to use next spring as a substitute 
for corn. When fed to horses mixed 
with some bulky feed like oats, barley 
can be used to fine advantage. 


3. September and October are good 
months to sow rape for hog pasture. 
This crop should be ready to pasture 
about two months after sowing. 


4. Farmers who are hogging down 
soybeans should remember that soybeans 
alone are not as economical for hogs as 
soybeans supplemented with corn. A 100- 
pound shoat should receive 2% pounds 
of corn per day while grazing on soy- 
beans. 


5. Because pastures are very short 
everywhere, beef cattle can probably be 
bought cheaper this fall, and for this 
reason it may be well for those who aré 
lucky enough to have an abundance of 
feed on hand to buy and feed out some 
beef cattle this year. 


6. While weather conditions are fa- 
vorabJe, plans should be made for pro- 
viding sufficient shelter for all classes of 
livestock before the bad winter weather 
comes on. 
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Timely Livestock Hints by | 


Professor Curtis 


“THE farmer who plans to feed beef 
-attle this winter should prepare for 
it this fall,” urges Prof. R. S. Curtis, 
North Carolina Animal Industry 
Division “Make 


careful arrangements 
as to feeding so there 


will be no waste or 
collection of old feed 
in the box. One of 


the fundamentals in 
successful feeding is 
to make the material 


as appetizing as pos- 





sible. If the cotton-" 
seed meal collects 
in corners of- the 
hn. & CURTIS feed box. it 50071 


molds and this is not conducive to good 
results in feeding or fattening animals. 

‘Dehorn those cattle that will be 
feed. \ few steers or cows with 
horns will push the others away from 
the trough and otherwise prove undesir- 
able. The successful feeder never allows 
his animals to go off feed. Start the 
cattle with one pound of cottonseed meal 
per head daily. Gradually increase the 
amount over a 30-day period so that at 


put 


the end of this time they are getting 
about one pound of concentrate for each 
100 pounds of live weight. If the meal 
is fed with a dry roughage like cotton- 
seed hulls, use three pounds of the hulls 

each pound of concentrate; if a suc- 
culent roughage. such as corn silage is 
used, from five to six pounds are needed 
for each pound of concentrate and if both 
dry and succulent roughage are used, one 


is equivalent to two 
should be fed in 


pound of the dry 
pounds of succulent and 
this way. 

early spring lamb is 
and all ewes should 
especially in the 
Coastal Plain region. .In the mountains 
there still some time left in order 
that the lambs may come at the best pos- 
sible time considering all farm condi- 


tions.” 


“Remember the 
the profitable lamb 
be bred by this time, 


is 


Fall Dairying Notes 
AVE everything that can be used to 
grass hay, corn 
and millet will 


help fill up the cows; 
stover or fodder, Sudan, 
help,” says Prof. J. P. LaMaster, chief 
of the dairy division, Clemson College, 
South Carolina. “And if you know that 
it will be necessary to buy hay before 
spring, buy it now and store it, to save 
the advance in price that is sure to come. 
This saving will be much greater than 


the imterest on the money fieeded for 


the purpose.” 
To maintain milk flow during the 
drouth, where silage is not available, it 


will usually pay to feed beet pulp to give 
bulk and succulence to the ration. Beet 
pulp should always be wet with three to 
times its weight of water several 
hours before feeding. 


tour 


If conditions permit sowing early 
ough, dairy farmers can sow turnips 
fitably for fall and winter feeding. 


lurnips should be: put on rich land thor- 
oughly prepared. They should be chop- 
ped up before being fed to cows, and 
hey should be fed after milking in order 
to prevent taint in the milk. 

Rye sowed before the middle of Octo- 
ber will furnish grazing during the win- 


ter and spring months, and any extra 
grazing that can be had will come in 


mighty, well to help reduce the amount 
of expensive grain feeds needed. 

The unprofitable cows should be sold 
to the butchers and their feed given to 
the good producers to get more profit 
per unit of feed consumed. A limited 
number of good cows well fed will make 
more money than a large average herd 
poorly fed. 

ee 

] FIRST must tell you that I am a silent 

lover of your paper. I always look 
forward to its coming. We were with- 
out it for about six months, and it really 
seemed as though a member of my 
family was absent from home.—Mrs. 
Frank Reford, Burke County, N. C. 
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Coach 


Sedan. 








Prices $70 fo $350 Lower on 
Still Better Motor Cars 


Touring Car . *1025 . 
Landau Coupe 1125 . 


Landau Sedan 1295 . 


Oakland has added more than 100 
improvements to cars that were 
already unmatchedin performance, 
appearance and value—then sub- 
tracted $70 to $350 from Oakland 
prices, bringing these brilliant and 
beautiful new Oakland Sixes down 
to the price-level of Fours. 


Think of it, a Six— 
Wheel Brakes, Air Cleaner and 
Oil Filter as standard equipment; 
a Six—with low-swung beaded 
Fisher Body inenduring Duco; a Six 
—with the Harmonic Balancer, an 
exclusive feature rendering Oak- 


WINNING AND 


OAKLAND SIX 









































(Old Price 
(Old Price 
(Old Price 
(Old Price 
(Old Price 


ALL PRICES AT FACTORY 


$1095) 
1215) 
1295) 
1545) 
1645) 


1095. 


ce ° 


q119S5. 


land positively unmatched in free- 
dom from vibration; a Six—far in 
advance in power, acceleration, 
speed, endurance and economy. 
And this Six selling for hundreds 
of dollars less than cars anywhere 
near it in quality. 


Above are the impressively lower 
prices. Read them—then visit your 
Oakland Dealer and see and drive 
this new Oakland—prove to your 
own satisfaction that itis no longer 
necessary to pay high prices for a 
thoroughly high-grade automobile. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


with Four- 
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Note the Dates -Plan now to attend — 
VIRGINIAS GREATEST 


+ EVENT 
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HORSE . 


RICHMOND 4hiow 
“6 WENT Id Ry, 
“ocr. 5-10 


8 100000 28 iy Pu rses Premiums Attractions 


Salt CINE 


VINCENT : 
LOPEZ % an 
onaiestRA S 


CATALOG 
. RICHMOND, VA. 


WRITE FOR FREE PREM 
VIRGINIA STATE FAIR A 





Mr. Boll Weevil 


Will trouble your cotton less if you 
will receive him with Mitco Molasses- 
Arsenate Mixture. “Mitco” is also a 
wonderful stock food. 
Ask for descriptive literature. 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 














Stove, Rangeand Heater Economy 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE ee A+ Al STOVES AND RANGES, when y n buy, 
at very reasonable prices. a Range or Heater that will last a vlifetime 


= aranteed? XY} | iy cheap, but you save 
it here x's - center of the Carolinas. K & at your ‘dvaler's or write us direct. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. C0. Greensboro, N. C. 
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“Game-gettin’ shells, hey boy” 


XPERIENCED hunters know Peters shells 
are game-getting shells — and they can tell 


you why. 


First, the uniform loading method (exclusive with 
Peters) wherein each shell receives the required 
charge of powder and shot under uniform pressure, 
means uniformity of shooting results, range and 
killing power; high quality felt wads concentrate 
all the power of the powder gases back of the 
shot; the round, uniform, polished shot travel in 
a solid pattern for the full range; and the Peters 
water-tite, bevel crimp keeps the shell dry and 
prevents jamming in the wettest weather. 


Join the army of game-getters who insist on Pe- 
ters shells because they have proved their qualities. 


There is a Peters dealer near you—ask for ‘‘Ref- 
eree’”’ a semi-smokeless load. In smokeless shells 
— ask for ‘‘High Velocity,” a shell of longer range; 
a superior field or trap load; or ‘‘Victor,”’ 


“Target,” 
a lower priced smokeless shell of quality. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


Dept. A-35 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York 





Adv. No. 2 


2D cm mee — — DP — — come ee GT 


Los Angeles 


Peters “Referee”? — loaded 
with semi-smokeless 
powder — far superior to 


black powder shells, but 
selling at same price — 
more velocity — cleaner 
shooting, better patterns 
and low pressures. 


Peters ‘‘Victor’”’ — for the 
hunter who wants smoke- 
less powder, in a quality 
shell, at a lower price. 
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Free ammunition in- 
formation on request 





Does the Work 
of 10 Men! 
BS 





Saws Wood Fast 


This one-profit WITTE Log Saw uses Kerosene, 

-Oil, Distillate or Gasoline and will cut from 
10 to 256 cords of woodaday, Easy to operate and 
move. New device makes easy starting in any 
temperature, Trouble-proof, Fells trees and saws 
them into blocks—runs other farm machirery. 
Fast money maker and big labor saver, Complete- 
ly equipped with WICO Magneto, A YY and power 
regulator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, 


Change to Tree Saw 
in 3 Minutes 722,30" 


to clamp on 
tree. Saws them down level to the 
ground, 






3S “Felled fifty 18-inch 
trees in less than 5 


Earl ee 
ys’ we, 
FREE TRIAL— Lifetime 
Guarantee % 2; fom factory 
to pumps, etc, 
Fre Prices, No obligat 


An all-purpose 
et, fee ong farm i. Engine can be at 
eit 
te today for my new Free 
aie and Low 
Interested, ask for our Engine, 3-in-1 Saw Rig 
or Pump catalogs. 


Witte Bldg Kansas City, Mo. 
iit Empire Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sells Dress Goods 
at 66 Cents a Yard 


Textile Products Co. Now Sending 
Five Yard Remnants of Serges, 
Tricotines and Suitings 


Direct to the User 
Kansas City, Mo.— Women who 
make their own clothes and appreci- 


ate real bargains in quality dress ma- 
terial will marvel at the values made 


possible for them today by the an- 
nouncement of the Textile Products 
Co. of this city who will sell all of 
their 4 and 5-yard remnants at only 
66c a yard. 

The decision of this well known 


concern to sell remnants direct to the 
user offers an unusual opportunity to 
secure new fall colors in Serges, 
Crepes and suitings at a big saving. 
Every reader interested should write 
to Remnant Division A-283, Textile 
Products Co., Kansas City, Mo., for 
free details of this remarkable offer. 
(Advertisement) 
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W.H. P. Made Over $125 in April 
During His Spare Time! 


by simply showing our handsome catalog of 
marble and granite memorials to those who 
needed monuments. You, too, know 
lotsofpersons whoneed monuments. 
Experience isn’t required to secure 
their outers. And the work is digni- 
fied and pleasant, besides being pro- 
fitable! War today for free infor- 
mation proving that you can earn 
$50 to $150 each month in your spare 
WAS time. Write now! 


ALLIED MONUMENT COMPANIES 
, 1809 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ein 


United 
to 


at an end, the 
attempted 


ITH the war 


States Government 


devise some plan by which Muscle 
Shoals might be 
for 


put to work in making 
fertilizing purposes. As 
there is decided an- 
tagonism to the Gov- 
ernment setting up 
a business enterprise 
in competition with 
privately owned 
concerns, an attempt 


nitrogen 





was made to inter- 
est the large power 
companies in the 
EUGENE BUTLER manufacture of fer- 
tilizer at Muscle 
Shoals. These concerns were to pay noth- 


ing for the rent of the plants until they 
made 9 per cent on their working capital. 


Above that percentage, the Government 
was to-get one-half the profits. But, no, 
they were not interested ia the propo- 
sition. 


Matters rocked along until 1922, .-when 
Henry Ford made his offer for Muscle 
Shoals. After Ferd broke the ice, there 





| 
} 


| ter considering 


were several offers for Muscle Shoals 
by various large power companies. Af- 
all of them, the House 
of Representatives decided to accept 
Ford’s offer and in the spring of 1924 
passed the McKenzie Bill, which is the 
Ford offer dressed up in_ legislative 
clothes. But when the Ford Bill reached 
the Senate, it had rough sledding. Sena- 
tor Norris of Nebraska, chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee, did not liké it, 
and said so quite positively. He, there- 
fore, sponsored a bill of his own. While 
the battle was being fought, Mr. Ford 
withdrew his offer. Senator Underwood 
of Alabama then framed a bill. After a 
prolonged fight, Underwood finally bested 
Norris in the Senate, and the Under- 
wood Bill with some amendments was 
passed. The Senate and House conferees 
then got together and after a time agreed 
on a bill that compromise be- 
tween the Underwood bill passed in the 
Senate and the Ford or McKenzie in 
the House. However, when Senator 
Underwood came back to the Senate with 
the bill decided upon by the Senate and 
House conferees, the Senate did not like 
the way the matter had been handled by 
the conferees and finally decided to give 


Was a 


the President the power to appoint a 
committee to study the problem and re- 
port back to Congress this winter with 
recommendations. This committee is 
now at work and when Congress con- 
venes next winter, the fireworks will 
begin all over again. So much for his- 
tory of the ups and downs of Muscle 
Shoals. Now for a consideration of the 
various offers made for Muscle Shoals 


property, and plans suggested for its op- 


eration 
The Muscle Shoals Equipment 

F an: Federal Government has a large 
investment Muscle Shoals. Up to 


June 30, 1923, the total cost of con- 
struction work and maintenance had ex- 


at 


ceeded $110,000,000, divided as follows: 
Nitrate plant No. 1 .....c.sccccccceee $ 12,887,941 
Nitrate plant No. 2 (including Waco 

OENORD, oo csccusts¥an se teecessiaes 67,555,355 
Gorgas steam plant and transmis- 

BL CHEO | Saenndqcstseex<Bonesiccccs Seen 
Maintenance cost plant 1 ....... . 923,765 
Maintenance cost plant 2.......... 3,823,272 


$ 90,169,333 


Dam No. 2 (partially completed; 
total cost 50 million) ............ 20,145,715 
Maintenance dam No. 2 .....sseee+s 359,593 
$111,664,641 


Three dams are contemplated at Mus- 
cle Shoals. There is Dam No. 1, which 
is intended for navigation pufposes, and 
has no importance in the present discus- 
sion. Then there is Dam No. 2, which 
will cost between 45 and 50 million dol- 
lasr when completed. And there is Dam 
No. 3, which will equalize the flow of 
water in the Tennessee and add greatly 
to the production of power at the 








Shoals. 


The Pragressive Farmer 


Offers for Muscle Shoals 


The Ford Bid and a Comparison With Other Offers 


By EUGENE BUTLER 





In some of the plans for the disposi- 
tion of Muscle Shoals, the construction 
of Dam No. 3 is contemplated, while in 
others there is no provision for it. At 
any rate, if Dam 3 is built, it is expected 
to cost $25,000,000 and the Government 
will then have an investment at Muscle 
Shoals totaling between 170 and 180 mil 
lion dollars 

Among the bids by private concerns 
Mr. Ford's offer is the only one that r 
ceived any great consideration by C 
gress. The other offers were considered 
in a committee room, but were soon di 


Ford’s offer because 


to make any 


carded in favor of 
none of them agree 
amount of fertilizer 


Ford’s Offer 


RIEFLY stated, Mr. Ford offered to 

pay $5,000,000 in several installments 
for two nitrate plants, a power plant 
$500,000 worth of platinum used by the 
nitrate plants, $3,472,000 cash from the 
sale of a steam plant, and several thou 
sand acres of land on which there 
several hundred houses, many miles of 
macadam roads, sewerage and railroads, 


specific 


are 


and railroad equipment. The property 
Mr. Ford offered to buy cost the Goy 
ernment about $85,000,00 and was esti 


mated tohavea scrap value of 11 to 16 
million dollars. It is true that this property 
was built during the war when price was 


no object. It is also true that the larger 
of the nitrate plants, as it stands, can 
not produce fertilizer economically. But 


even after giving due consideration to 
this, the present value of the property 
is considerably greater than the sum Mi 
Ford offers to pay. 

In addition to the above property ob 
tained by outright purchase, Mr. Ford 
offered to complete Dam No. 2 then ur- 
der construction and to build another 
dam, No. 3, farther up the river for the 
Government at cost. He further agreed 
to lease these dams for 100 years for a 
sum equal to 4 per cent on the cost of 
completing Dam No. 2 aad of building 
Dam No. 3. The Government had al- 
ready spent $17,000,000 on Dam No. 2 
before Ford made a bid for the property, 
but his offer takes no account of this 
sum, When this $17,000,000 is added to 
the cost of the dams, and further de- 
ductions are made for a delay in paying 
full interest at 4 per cent until six years 
after the dams are completed, the Ford 
offer to lease the dams amounts to only 
2.79 per cent of their cost. 


In addition to his interest payments, 
Mr. Ford agreed to set aside $22,000 
annually as a sinking fund. When the 
total amount set aside as a sinking fund 
over the 100-year period is added to 
the interest payment, the net interest on 
the entire cost of the dams amounts 


to 2.85 per cent. 

In the Ford offer, the manufacture of 
40,000 tons of fixed. nitrate per year 
mixed or unmixed according to demand 
and at a profit of 8 per cent is provided 
for. 


Objections to the Ford Offer 


HE principal objection to Mr. Ford's 

offer is that he insists on a 100-year 
lease without any regulation by the Fed- 
eral Water Power Commission. There 
is some difference of opinion as to the 
amount of power available at Muscle 
Shoals. The proponents of the Ford 
offer insist that there is no more power 
there than will be used in the manufac- 


ture of fertilizer, and, therefore, he 
should not be regulated by the Water 
Power Commission, which has to do 


only with power projects. The interests 
opposing the Ford offer state that, even 
after Mr. Ford makes all the fertilizer 


his contract calls for, there will remain 
a huge surplus of power which should 
not be given to anyone without Federal 
regulation. As we propose to show later 
on, there is considerably more power at 
Muscle Shoals than will ever be used in 
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making fixed nitrogen, and we feel that 
the rights of the people in this great 
natural resource should be safeguarded 
by putting Mr. Ford, or anyone else who 
leases it, under Federal control. 
It is also argued that the tendency is 

power to become cheaper as years 


go by, and for this reason, the Govern- 
ment has everything to gain by binding 

lessee of Muscle Shoals for 100 
years. However, no one knows what 
development will occur in the use of 


vater power during the next 100 years. 
Jt would, therefore, be a very dangerous 
procedure to lease this huge power pro- 
ject on a basis of our present knowledge 
of the use of water power, when it is 
quite possible that 25 years from now 
water power may be used for purposes 
which are now unheard of. 

In a former article, we had something 
about Muscle Shoals as a factor 


to say 
in cheapening the cost of nitrogen. 
Whether or not Mr. Ford can make 


fertilizer at Muscle Shoals is an 
open question. That he can’t do it with 
the present equipment is acertainty. His 
contract calls for the manufacture of 
fertilizer only according to demand. Un- 
less the fertilizer made at Muscle Shoals 
can compete with nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia, there would be no 
demand for it, and Ford would not be 
required to make it. Mr. Ford himself 
is reported as saying that he would not 
continue to make fertilizer at Muscle 
Shoals unless he can make it at a profit. 
Many lawyers believe that, if Ford found 
he could not make fertilizer profitably 
at Muscle Shoals, his contract would 
permit him to quit its manufacture and 
still hold on to his lease at. Muscle 
Shoals and use the vast amount of 
power developed there in his automotive 
business. 

Mr. Ford is reported as saying that he 
will extend power lines 200 miles in ev- 
ery direction from Muscle Shoals, but 
there is nothing in Ford's offer that pro- 
vides for this. Furthermore, Mr. Ford’s 
representative stated before a Con- 
gressional Committee that, if Ford ob- 
tained Muscle Shoals, he would use the 
power over and above what is needed 
for fertilizers at Muscle Shoals for his 
own automotive manufacturing purposes. 


A still further objection to the Ford 
offer for Muscle Shoals is its inadequacy. 
Five million dollars is offered for prop- 
erty that cost about $85,000,000 at war 
prices. Yet, when we consider the sacri- 
fice at which other war property has 
been sold, and the great expense to 
which Ford will be put in equipping the 
property for the economical manufac- 
ture of fertilizer, his bid is not so un- 
reasonable after all. If a supply of 
cheap fertilizer was made certain by 
the acceptance of the Ford bid,the Gov- 
ernment could well afford to let the ni- 
trate plants go for the figure Ford of- 
fers. However, inasmuch as a certain 
supply of cheap fertilizer is not insured 
by the contract, the Government should 
have more for its property. Of the 
$5,000,000 the Government gets, it must 
spend $3,500,000 on a steam plant for 
Ford’s use. That leaves $1,500,000. 
Then Ford gets $500,000 worth of 
platinum which goes with the nitrate 
plants. Subtracting these items _ from 
the $5,000,000, there remains $1,000,000 
for the two nitrate plants, several thou- 
sand acres of land, a quarry, roads, 
houses and other equipment, the total 
cost of which at war prices was over 
$80,000,000. 


The Ford Offer Compared With 
Others 


O DOUBT, the reader will be inter- 

ested in a comparison between the 
Ford offer and those made by other con- 
cerns interested in the Muscle Shoals 
property. A comparison of the various 
offers is somewhat difficult to make be- 
cause the Ford offer provides for the 
outright purchase of the nitrate plants 
while the other concerns do not purchase 
but lease them. In each case, the dams 
are to be leased, but in Ford’s case the 
lease is for 100 years without Federal 
Regulation, while other leases are for 
only. 50 years with Federal regulation. 
According to an estimate by Major Gen- 


cheap 
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eral C. C. Williams, of the “War De- 
partment, from the Ford Plan, the Gov- 
ernment would receive $115,906,896 in 
50 years; from the Alabama Power Co., 
$134,909,320; from the Atterbury-Hooker 
plan, $113,274,738; and from the Uazion 
Carbide Co., $36,574,200 in addition to 
what might be derived as a share of the 
revenue obtained by the distribution of 
power. However, at the end of the lease 


period, under the Ford plan, the Gov- 
ernment would have only its dams, 
while under the other leases, it would 
have both dams and _ 0nitrate plants. 
On the other hand, none of the other 
concerns, except Ford, provides for 
the manufacture of fertilizer on _ its 


own responsibility. The Alabama Power 
Co., agrees to make 50,000 tons of nitro- 
gen for the Government, supplying 100,- 
000 horsepower for the purpose at cost. 
In fact, all of them but Ford make the 
Government stand behind the manu fac- 
ture of fertilizer. Of course, if the Gov- 
ernment must assume the risk of fertil- 
izer manufacture, it should have more for 
its property than when the other fellow 
takes this risk. 


Of all the offers submitted, we are in- | 


clined to like the Ford offer best, but 
even this offer is far from satisfactory. 
Ford should either give an ironclad guar- 
antee to make 40,000 tons of nitrogen, 
regardless of circumstances, or he should 
pay more for the nitrate plants and give 
no guarantee. He should pay a higher 
rental for the dams, and agree to a lease 
of 50 years under Federal supervision as 
to the use of power and price charged 
for it. Unless this agreement is made, 
we believe the Government should retain 
its property until such a time as it can 
lease it upon satisfactory terms. 

In addition to the proposals on the part 
of private capital, there are two others. 
Senator Norris of Nebraska proposes 
that dams No. 2 and 3 be completed by 
the Government and operated as a pub- 
licly owned corporation. After setting 
aside power for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, the remainder of the power is to 
be sold to whoever wishes to purchase it. 
This corporation must set aside enough 
power to make 20,000 tons of fixed ni- 
trogen by the third year; 30,000 tons the 
fourth year; and 40,000 tons the fifth 
year, the sixth year and thereafter. It 
provides that after the Government cor- 
poration has experimented to that extent 
for six years, if it appears that fertilizer 
cannot be made with profit, operations 
are to cease and Congress is to take other 
steps regarding the property. 


The Plan Proposed by Senator 
Underwood 


HE other proposition as to the oper- 

ation of Muscle Shoals is contained 
in Senator Underwood’s bill. It provided 
for Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals, if the property is not leased by 
September 1, 1925. No matter whether 
the Government or its lessee operates the 
plant, the plan provides for the manufac- 
ture of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen by 
the sixth year, with the provision that, 
if at the end of six years it was found 
that nitrates cannot be made profitably 
at Muscle Shoals, the matter is to be re- 
ported to Congress for further consider- 
ation. The fertilizer is to be sold to 
farmers for 1 per cent above the cost of 
production. The lessee is to pay an an- 
nual rental for the use of the entire prop- 
erty—nitrate plants, dam, etc.,—equal to 
4 per cent interest upon the entire cost of 
Dam 2. The President is given power 
to lease the property. 


The principal defect in the Underwood 
Bill is that it provides for the lease of 
the property before the Government has 
the opportunity to determine whether or 
not fertilizer can be made profitably at 
Muscle Shoals. It also provides that the 
nitrate plants be held intact, and in so 
doing it makes almost certain that the 
obsolete cyanamid method will be used in 
making nitrates. The lessee would no 
doubt rather attempt the manufacture of 
cyanamid for six years, making good his 
losses by the sale of surplus power, than 
to build new plants in which to try out 
the more improved but less tried methods 
of nitrate manufacture. It should al- 


(Concluded on page 20) 











Why put a i 


temporary roof 


ona 


permanent home? 


Roof repairs are too often taken for 
granted. Many home builders expect 
to repair or replace their roof long be- 
fore the rest of the house needs at- 


tention. 


But others are giving the matter of is. 
roofing a little more attention. They 


are insisting that the roof be as 
manent as any other part of 
building! 


A little foresight in choosing your 
roof will forestall endless roof troubles. 
By selecting a roofing that will with- 
stand the “‘6 daring tests’’ described 
here you can know, before you spend 


a cent for roofing, that your roof 


hold up under the destructive forces 


that inevitably prey on roofs. 


The actual effects of ice, snow, heat 
and cold are duplicated in these tests. 
Beaver Vulcanite will withstand them. 
It is a permanent roof for permanent 


homes 


There is a Beaver Vulcanite Roof- 
ing for the home and for every build- 
ing on the farm. Look up the Beaver 
Vulcanite Dealer in your town. If you 
Address 


don’t know him, write us. 
Dept. C-C-9B 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER 


VULCANITE 


ROOFEIN CG 








° 
6 Daring 

Tests 

Will the roofing you buy 
withstand them? 

1 Is the roofing strong 

and husky? Twist it. 

Bend it. See how tough it 

Will it crack or break ? 


2 Is the slate firmly em- 
bedded in the surface? 
Kick it. Scuff it. Be sure. 
3 How do extreme tem- 

perature changes af- 
fectit? Put it onice; then 


pour hot water on it. 
Watch the result carefully. 


per- 
the 


Will it run under ex- 

treme heat? Put a 
sample on a hot radiator. 
This duplicates the effect 
of blistering sun. 


will 


Will it absorb water? 
Soak a piece. Then 
weigh it. Avoid roofings 
that hold moisture. 
6 Is it fire safe? Ask if 
it is approved by the 


National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 





for ROOFS 


Slate- surfaced Shingles 

and Slabs to meet every 

requirement of color and 

design 
Special Re-roofing 

ingles 

Slate- and_ Smooth - sur- 

faced Roll Roofing in 

weights and finishes for 
every use 


Built-to-Order Roofs 
Roof Paints and Cement 


for WALLS 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver Fibre Board 
Beaver Bestwall 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver Architectural and 
Industrial Varnishes and 
Enamels 


é 





THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a huller, and if 
you study true economy 
ou will buy the best one, 
here are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What. more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
10 sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
Dept. No. 4, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 


for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 
power. 













Write for infor- 
mation Dept. A-4 











J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Wintencoa ‘Salem, N. 6. 








Georgia Tobacco Farms 


Offer the greatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 
er to make money. The mild climate ad excel- 
lent soil make bright tobacco of the highest type. 
Convenient markets, good sch oe living 
conditions. Farms at low prices. farms 
pay big returns through tenant farmers. Study 
this farm bargain: 354 acres, 250 clear, highest 
type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten- 
ant house. On improved highway, 3% miles from 
good railroad town and tobacco market. Other 
large or small farms for sale at lowest prices. 
Full information free. 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 





| Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. C. 











Feed ooo 
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Early Fall on Long Hope Hill 


oucluded from page 5) 
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There are times when I think tf we 
scolded the young ones less for what they 
do and ourselves took the trouble to give 
them something better than the poor 
amusements they have, it would be a 
very good thing for all concerned. Books 


are all right in their place, but young peo- 
ple want and need activity and being to- 
gether, and while | am willing to admit 
it’s a good bit of trouble sometimes to be 
up and off with them and old bones do 
get stiff, yet it’s not so hard as seeing 
the children of the family turn to others 
for the happiness that is denied them at 
home. They haven't had experience 
enough to make a wise choice of either 
companions or amusements. It’s really a 
terrible thing how soon the children are 
up and grown and away and no matter 
how much you want to do something for 
them then, you can’t. That time has 
‘passed—and passed before you realized 
how happy you might have made it 


So much needs to be done that no one 
human being can do it all, so nothing re- 
mains but, to select what is most worth- 
while and let the other duties go. Win- 
dows can be washed and floors scrubbed 
and ironing done when the children are 
scattered to the four corners of the globe, 
and then if you see them a few days once 
every five years, you will do more than 
most parents, while the thing they will 
remember is whether they had to go to 
strangers who under the disguise of giv- 
ing them a good time blackened their 
young souls and polluted their childish 


minds. 

Playing with their children always 
seemed to me about the most serious 
problem parents have to face. I am told 


ypening playgrounds in the slum districts 


of New York and supervising the playing 
of the children reduced juvenile crime 50 


per cent. I believe in work, and no one 
despises a lazy person more than I do, 
but I believe in playing and splitting it 


“fifty-fifty’ even for older folks, while 
with children 75 per cent play and 25 per 
cent work is about right. - 





Labeling Exhibits Proper- 
sé ’? 
ly: An “Honor Roll 

AST week we printed an “honor 

roll” of all fairs that have writ- 
ten us that they will have breed or 
variety names on all exhibits. 

This list continues to grow. The 
complete list, as we go to press this 
week, follows :— 

North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, 

Fluvanna Fair, Carysbrook, Va. 

Four County Fair, Suffolk, Va. 

Twin City Fair, Petersburg, Va. 

Chatham County Fair, Siler City, N. C 

Sandhill Fair, Pinehurst, N. C., 

Sampson County Fair, Clinton, N. C. 

Four County Fair, Dunn, N. C. 

Randolph Four County Fair, Asheboro, 
Bp. 

Rocky Mount Fair, Rocky Mount, N. C 

Albemarle Fair, Elizabeth City. 

Golden Belt Fair, Henderson, N. C. 

Gaston County Fajr, Gastonia, N. C. 

Cherokee Indian Fair, Cherokee, N. C. 

Chester County Fair, Chester, S. C. 

York County Fair, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Kershaw County Fair, Camden, S. C 

Piedmont Fair, Greenwood, S. C. 


Bw. C. 


Forsyth County Fair, Winston-Salem, 
Ny: 

Carolina-Virginia Fair, Mount Airy, 

Rockbridge County Fair, Lexington, Va 

Kinston Fair, Kinston, N. C. 

Franklin County Fair, Rocky Mount, 
Va. 

Orange County Fair, Orange, Va. 

Cleveland County Fair, Shelby, N. C. 


Roanoke, Va 
Fairfax, Va. 
Charlottesville, 


Roanoke Fair, 
Fairfax County Fair, 
Albemarle County Fair, 
Va. 














Control Oat and Wheat Smut 


S® ED treatment is the only effective 

way to prevent smut of and 
wheat. G. W. Fant, extension plant dis- 
ease specialist says: 


oats 


“The method commonly in use is to 
prepare a solution consisting of 1 pmt 
of commercial formalin to 40 gallons of 
This is sprinkled over the grain 

shoveled from one pile to an- 
The ordinary sprinkling can and 
scoop shovel are convenient for this 
purpose. One half gallon of treating 
solution will be required for each bushel 
of grain to be treated. After the sprink- 
ling the pile should be covered with 
wet sacks for one to two hours so as to 
hold the fumes. The seed should then 
be spread out in the air to dry. 


water. 
as it is 
other. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Blood Pressure 


READER of The 

Farmer has made a request 
article on high blood pressure, its 
prevention and cure. This reader, like 
thousands of other people, speaks of 
high blood pressure 
as being a disease. 
High or? low blood 











Progressive 
for an 


pressure is only 
a symptom of cer- 
tain diseases, just 
as a high or low 
temperature is only 
a symptom of cer- 


tain diseases, though 
not a disease. 
The heart pumps 





DR. REGISTER 


‘the blood through the arteries to the 


The heart- 
where 
The 


various parts of the body. 
beat makes the pulse at the wrist, 
the artery is near the surface. 





The’ Progressive’ Farmer 


pulse-beat is just the expansion of the 
arteries after each pulse beat. The pulsc 
at the wrist is the favorite place of doc- 
tors for taking the pulse rate. This rate 
is usually about 70 beats per minute, 
though faster in children, and very fast 
if patient has high fever. The heart 
beat and tension or resistance of the ar 
teries, that we feel when taking pulse 
beats, makes what we call blood pres 
sure. When the heart beats, there is a 
certain resistance made by the arteries 
In health, this resistance is more or less 
the same in individuals of the same size, 
sex and age, but in sickness or for some 
other reason, the balance between heart- 
beat and resistance of arteries is lost. 


Systolic and Diastolic Pressure 

OU often hear these two words when 

doctors are taking blood pressure 
When the heart contracts and forces the 
blood into the arteries, this gives the 
highest blood pressure, or the systolic 
pressure. Then when the heart relaxes 
and rests, we have the lowest blood 
pressure or diastolic pressure. 

As I said before, the normal blood 
pressure varies in different individuals 
and it varies in the same individual iu 
health. 

In a person 20 years of age, the sys- 
tolic.._pressure would average 100 milli 
meters and diastolic pressure 70 milli- 
meters. As you become older and ar- 
teries have less elasticity, the heart has 
to work with more force in sending the 
blood through the body. Hence the sys- 
tolic blood pressure increases about 1.25 
millimeters each year and the diastolic 
pressure about .5 millimeters each year 

Diseases of High and Low Blood 
Pressure -—We have high blood pressure 
in all infections, such as infection from 
teeth or tonsils, and in most kidney dis 
eases, later stages of syphilis, etc. We 
have low blood pressure in tuberculosis 
and’ all debilitating diseases. 








Twice as much PULL 





can’t clash. 


Find out about the 
amazing shift con- 
trol that only War- 
ford can build into 
a transmission. Give 
your truck twice as 


can buy— 


much power. Pull 
two ton loads any- 
where at Ford one 
ton cost. 


Check up these statements. 
Ford dealer next time you are in town and 
ask him about Warford. Or, better still 
fill in the attached coupon right now and 
send it to the Warford distributor nearest 
you for complete information and prices. 


for the Ford Truck 


When your Ford truck is equipped with the 
Warford TEE, you will have a truck that 
gets the best of a two ton load whether it is 
in your corn field, or a hog wallow, at the 
bottom of a hill, or in deep sand. 


And it will be easier to operate than you 
ever dreamed a truck could be. 
You can’t fail to make a shift. 
In fact you can shift from high to low at 
thirty miles an hour if you want to. 


The gears 


In combining twice as much actual pulling 
power with this amazing shift control, the 
Warford equipped Ford gives you perform- 
ance far above that of any other truck you 
at any price. 


Call on the 


Warford 


AUXILIARY 


ANSMI6SION 


Send this Coupon to nearest Distributor 


S.J. Meeks’ Son + - Washington, D.C. 


Warford Sales Co. of S.C. - 


Hall Warford Company - Charlotte, N. C. 


Columbia, S.C. 


Please send me full information—without obligation on my part. 


Name pee 





Address. 





Town 





{ ] Lhave a Ford Truck 


{ ] I expect to have one (Please check which) 
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The Display Container on deal- 
er’s shelf, showcase or counter arias 

and white and the name “Coleman” is 

pn —— ns of a i oo of 


‘iJ 


envelope ate 
tng two genuine Cs 
Coleman tra 





Lone ao Mg 








@® The dozen-size 
white box of genuine 
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Don’t Accept Substitutes—"= 3 tant the eae beg on 


write us and we will care 


ul brilliance has made Quick-Lite Lamps Lanterns famous. Protected 
U.S. Patent. Price only 10¢ each. Buy them by the box {1 dozen $1)—at your deales’a, If he 
is not supplied, write ptly, Address Dept. 


of your wants prom PG75 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. <2=cruge.. Wichita, Kansas 


: Branches: Philadciphia, Chicago, Los Angeles. Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario. 














LENTY ofwork for the 
horses right now. Don’t 
let minor ailments put them 


out of commission this fall: 

Keep them fit with Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam. Apply it yourself. 
Known everywhere for 41 years as 
the reliable remedy for Spavin, 
Capped Hock, Curb, Splint, Laryn- 
gitis, Thoroughpin, Quittor, Wind 
Galls, Poll Evil, Sprains, Fistula, 
Muscular Inflammation, Barb Wire 
Cuts, Calk Wounds. 

Won't scar or discolor the hair. Far 
more effective than firing. Keep it 
handy —always. Get your bottle 
to-day— $2.00 at all druggists, or 
direct from us upon receipt of price. 
The Lawrence-Williams Company, 





Cleveland, Ohio. 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 











Pants & 2 Shirts 
SPECIAL BANOS. . 


SEND NO MONEY Here is one 


of the big- 
ry Wo ever offered readers 
. We will send both 


made of fine durable suiting inneat 

stripe effect,extra heavy pocketing 
and reinforced seams. Just the 
ants for every day wear, COLOR, 

rey Stripe,sizes, 30 to 44 waist, 36 
to83inseam. Be sure to give waist 
and inseam measure in —— 
2 Flannel! Shirts, eh 
made euties flannel s 

and room Attached 





Sout prepa ocmaea. i back “t 
not pleased. Postivey a age 
value for $3.98. OR! 

BY No. 16C. 


MOWARD-LUX co. Dept. 16 Cleveland, Ohio 











As a safe, soothing and ie: 
dressingforcuts, scalds, burns, 
roughened, dry and chapped skin 
and for all common skin troubles, 

“V, etrol Jelly has 
beeni Az LIL to 1 men 
and mothers for over half a cen- 
tury. Keep a jar or a tube handy. 


Look for the trade~mark *‘ Vase- 
line.”” It is your protection. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
( Consolidated) 
17 State Street New York 





























PEACH & APPLE 


REDUCED PRICES 
IRECT TOPLANTERS 


E 
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HAD THE SAME IVY 


Miss Smith and Miss Davis were class- 
mates at the Washington cemetery—Wash- 
ington Reporter. 


SOLID MAHOGANY 


“There is not 
as clever as my Charles! 


another boy in this town 
” 


“Go on; how is that?” 

“Well, look at these two chairs. My Char- 
les made them all out of his own head, and 
he has enough wood left to make an arm- 


chair!”—Good Hardware. 


ONLY SAW THE ROAD 
Ned.—“‘Where did you tour on your va 
cation?” 
Ted.—“Gosh! I don’t know! 
ing the car!’’—Life. 


A PAT REPLY 


In a Wexford church, the minister announc- 
ed his text, “Paul we know and Apollos we 
know, but who are these?” 

Just then the verger was showing two 
strangers into a pew, so in an audible whis- 
per he said, “Two commercial travelers from 
White’s Hotel, your reverence.”—The West- 
Christian Advocate. 


NOT IN THE LAUNDRY YET 
“Eliza,” said a friend of the family 
the old colored washerwoman, “have 
seen Miss Edith’s fiance?” 
Eliza pondered a moment, then bent over 
the laundry tub once more. “No, ma’am,” 
she said, “it ain’t been in the wash yet.” 


I was driv- 


ern 


to 
you 


NO SUCH PERSON 


Thomas was not a prime favorite with his 
rich uncle. In vain did he try to impress 
him, but the old man was not easily im- 
pressed. 

One evening the young man went to his 
uncle’s home for a call, and in the course 
of conversation asked: 

“Uncle, don’t you think it would be rather 


foolish for me to marry a girl who was 
intellectually my inferior?” 

“Worse than foolish, Thomas,” was the 
reply. “Worse than foolish—impossible.”— 


Success Magazine. 


READY TO DO HIS BIT 

A wide-awake young man who had just 
arrived at the summer hotel sought out the 
proprietor and said: “I notice a sign up 
which reads: ‘Guests will please é@xercise 
patients until the meals are served.’” 

“Yes, sir,” said the proprietor. 

“Well, if that pretty, but pale-looking girl 
over there is one of your patients, I will 
gladly take her for a walk along the beach.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


WHEN YOU TAKE THE CHILDREN 


ALONG 
“What was the name of the last station we 
stopped at, mother?” 
“I don’t know. Be quiet. I’m working 


out a crossword puzzle.” 

“It’s a pity you don’t know the name, 
mother, because little Oscar got out of the 
train there!”—Kasper. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J, P. ALLEY —Qoprtiant, 1925, by 
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DE TROUBLE BouTr ALL 
DIS HEAH DEBILMINT 
GWINE ON IN DE WORL’, 
DEYS ToO MUCH RUNNIN’ 
IT DOWN EN AIN’ NouGH 


HEADIN’ IT OFF: 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


W’en I stahts singin’ in chu’ch ev’y- 
body else jines in—en ole ’oman "low, she 
don’ blame ’em!! 








Cords this year. 


Firestone 


Tire Prices Are LOW 


Crude Rubber 
Highest In Years 


Buy Now and Save Money! 


Experienced car owners insist’ on tires that 
deliver greatest mileage at lowest cost per mile. 
Such tires last longer—reduce crude rubber costs 
—make the restricted rubber supply go further 
—help maintain present low prices. 


Demands for Firestone quality and mileage 
have more than doubled the sales of Gum-Dipped 


Gum-Dipping, the Firestone extra process, is 
a big and important economy factor in tire per- 
formance. This method impregnates every fiber 
of every cord with rubber—gives extra strength 
to withstand the extra flexing strain. 


See the nearest Firestone dealer. 
furnish economical transportation, with maxi- 
mum safety and comfort, by equipping your car 
with Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloons. 


onl 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 









(19) 981 



























He will 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER AME insnhontun 

















[For THE PREVENTION OF 


ANTHRAX 


Simultaneous Treatment 


Anthraxoids and Serum 
Liquid Anthrax Vaccine and Serum 


ANTHRAXOIDS 
(SPORE VACCINE) 
Single and Double Dose Method. 


ANTHRAX VACCINE, LIQUID 


Single and Double Dose Method. 
ANTIANTHRAX SERUM 


Consult Your Veterinarian. Write Us for Free Bookiet. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 947% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write today for full par- 
ticulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without 
experience or money make $250 to $500 
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per month. 
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The Shape of 
Its Bottom 
Means— 


—good penetration; 
the share is narrow and 
sharp-pointed. 

—shedding; the mold- 
board of hardened, soft- 
center steel is narrow and 
tapering. 

That’s why the BR has 
been the favorite for 40 
years in black-land, ““buck- 
shot” and other heavy 
soils of the South. 


Not until you have walked 
down the furrow behind it can 
you fully appreciate how much 
more satisfactory the BR is 
than the ordinary plow. And 
it lasts much longer. 


See the BR at your John 
Deere dealer’s. 


Write today for free folder. Ad- 
dress John Deere, Moline, Illinois. 
Ask for folder DM-635 


AEE: DEERE} 
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A tinge Joint 
Pence 


What are the essentials 
of a good field fence? 


G, A good fence must have a zinc coating that will 


not crack off. 


@, The coating must be thick enough to protect the 
wire under all climatic conditions, but not too thick. 

@, The line wires must be full length and springy so 
that the fence will stretch evenly and stay tight. 

a7, It should preferably be a Hinge-Joint Cut-Stay fence 
to give flexibility and to conform to the contour of 


the ground. 


@, It must be made of good steel. 


All of these features are combined in Cambria Fence 
—the fence that is made in One Grade only to Beth- 
lehem’s high standard of quality. 


Ask your dealer for CAMBRIA FENCE 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 








STINGING PAIN of BURNS 


promptly soothed by bandaging 
with cooling, healing 




















PUREBRED POULTRY | 
FERRIS tector PULLETS 


Thousands now at low prices Trapnested, Ci 
pedigreed Egg contest winners for years. — 


after you see them. Complete satinfection gueren 
Write today for special sale bulletin and big {ree c Sake HENS 


eno. B- FENRS, 930 |, G@nane Rarvos, mnicn. EGGS 


PULLETS AND COCKERELS 


Marcy Strain Jersey Blagk Giants, 4 
months old, $2.00 and $2.50 each. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS—Se and up. Write for catalog 

and prices. Save money. Get purebred 

' _\ — Poultry pat. paral - 
te today, We sh Cc. O. 

KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 4th St., Comnsiea. Ky. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 
Hollins A. R.S.O0. Herd ©" rersies*” 
PD ow wth early comand. bend conditions, two 


Pontiac, Segis "and “Ormsby Breeding. 
ee ee Hollins College, Va 
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comes by planning and prep- 
aration. A business course at 
KING’S — Carolina’s leading - 
school of business—will start 


you successward. 


Individual instruction; 
time. 


enter any 
Send for Catalog. 


5 eta eee 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 














a) ‘6 
RBINE STOPS 

A B so LAMENESS 

from a Bone Spavin, Ring 


Bone, Split, Curb, Side Bone, 
similar trouble and gets horse go- 
ing sound. It acts mildly but quick- 
ly and good resylts are lasting. Does 
not blister or remove the hair and 
horse can be worked. Page 17 in 
pamphlet with each bottle tells how. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book § R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass. 


Be an AUCTIONEER 


FREE BOOK tells how. We fit you 
by Home Study or at School, largest 
in world. The 20th year. Terms: 
Jan. and Aug. in Kansas City; 
October in WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Feb. in Los Angeles, Address 


W. B. CARPENTER, President 
MISSOURI! AUCTION SCHOOL, 


818 Walnut St. Kansas City, Me. 











Make 
Big 
Money 








Y feed the Hessian fly? Dates when 
it is safe to sow wheat in your coun- 








ty can be obtained from the county agent. 


ie Progressive Farmer 


In the Poultry Yard 


By J. H. 


Fall Hatching 


E ARE still getting many inquiries 
from subscribers who ask the ad- 
visability of fall hatching. Fall hatch- 


ing is more or less of a gamble in most 


of our Southern 
states. Success in 
dollars and cents 


will depend upon lo- 
cal conditions and 
circumstances. 

In the first place, 
eggs from breeders 
that have been lay- 
ing from 10 to 12 
months will not like- 
ly hatch well as 
eggs produced during the regular breed- 
generally 


J. H 


wooD 


as 


ing season. Market eggs are 
high during the late fall moriths. These 
high priced eggs and low per cent 


hatches make the chicks more expensive 
than during the spring months. Many 
hatcheries sell chicks just as cheap in the 
fall as they do in the spring, Many have 
told me, however, that they do not make 
any money, but pay expenses and fur- 
nish work for their employees. Where 
can purchase strong chicks at low 
this expense point mentioned 
should not be considered. How- 
ever, where one depends upon chicks 
from his own flock, careful considera- 
tion to cost must be given. 


one 
prices, 
above 


breeders desire to hatch chicks 
in September for Christmas trade. In 
some sections, however, September is a 
very hot, disagreeable month and it is 
difficult to grow chicks out well. Also 
in many sections, sorehead or chicken- 
pox is quite prevalent and disastrous, 
especially to baby chicks during Sep- 
tember and October. If this disease is 
prevalent in your locality during Sep- 
tember and October, it certainly would 
be a gamble to try to raise baby chicks. 
The next and most important point to 
consider is your market for holiday 
broilers and fryers. The general mar- 
ket during the winter months is very 
poor. In fact, most markets do not 
pay a fair profit price until March or 
April. Often times, however, a special 
market can be found aad nice profits 
made. I would investigate and have a 
sure, good priced market before hatch- 
ing on a large scale. 

For the one who would do fall hatch- 
ing to produce market eggs, I would 
suggest that he hatch soon after Febru- 


Many 


ary 1 and then March and April. The 
earliest ones produce high priced fall 
eggs and the later ones produce the 


highest priced eggs in the early winter. 

To the person who would produce fall 
chicks for market purposes, -I would 
suggest that original cost of chicks, the 
cost of raising and the markets at that 
season be carefully considered 


The Poultry Exhibit 


T IS approaching the fair 

most us will visit one 
county or state fairs. These fairs 
or should be educational. Most of 
however, do not get as much out of them 
as we should. m 


season and 
more 
are 
us, 


of or 


Poultry shows or exhibits have in- 
creased in size and quality very much 
in the South during the past few years. 
While most of us do not intend or de- 
sire to raise show birds, we do desire 
that our birds be purebred and as near 
standard type, size, color, etc., as possi- 
ble. Livestock shows have done much 
to teach the farmer what real cows and 
hogs look like and many of these farm- 
ers have received inspirations at the 
fairs that led them to win in later shows. 
If John Smith can produce hogs like 
that, I can. The same points are true in 
regard to chickens. Oftentimes we do 
not know what a Barred Rock should 
look like until we see some real ones 
at the show. We then realize ours are 
more like Dominiques. 

On the other hand, many people see 
beaattiful specimens at the show that are 


WooD 


of uncommon and sometimes 
breeds. Do not be led astray by 
breeds, but examine closely the commo 
breeds and varieties, especially the o: 
you are most interested in. By look 
over the winners and comparing tl 
with birds not placed, can 
faults of those not placed. You can al 
The 
ab rut 


treal 


Suk 


you see 
compare your own to the winners. 
are always judges or secretaries 
the show who show wherein bird 
are weak or strong. Ask them to 
plain points that are not plain to yo 
They are there for that purpose. 
poultry show should be truly educationa 
and will be if you make it so. 


State Poultry Show Held With 
North Carolina State Fair 


FEATURE event of the Nort 

Carolina State Fair to be held 
Raleigh during the week of October 
will be the eleventh official State Poul 
try Show, held jointly by the State Fair 
and the North Carolina Poultry Asso 
ciation. 

This show will be held under the di 
rection of Allen G. Oliver, extensio 
poultry specialist at State College. Tl 
judges will be Charles Nixon of New 
Jersey and J. P. Kerr of Haw Rive: 
This show last year brought thousands 
of the finest birds grown in this state 
and adjoining sections. It also attracted 
lovers of poultry who came to study the 
different entries made. A total of nearl) 
$3,000 was paid out in premium mone) 
and the same amount is offered agai 
this year. 

In addition to the poultry show, D: 
B. F. Kaupp of State College will hol: 
the eleventh annual egg show with 
premiums offered for the best exhibit 
made in the fanciers class, the commer 
cial class and that for students and col 
lege workers. 

In the poultry department, the Ameri 
can Poultry Association is offering thi 
year a valuable gold medal to the winne 
of the best display in the show. A hand 
some special medal is offered for the 
first prize cockerel in each class, includ 
ing bantams, and a diploma is offered to 
the first prize cock, hen, cockerel, pul 
let and pen in all classes recognized b) 
the American Poultry Association. 


s+ SB 


Offers for Muscle Shoals 
Interpreted 


(Concluded from page 17) 


ways be borne in mind that power com 
panies are not interested in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. They 
are_only interested in the place as 4 
power proposition, and they agree to 
make a certain amount of fertilizer be 
cause they have to. 

So far as the rental price of the prop 
erty is concerned, the Underwood plan 
much better than the one proposed by 
Ford, although neither of them is ade 
quate. The Underwood plan retains the 
Government's title to the nitrate plants 
It pays 4 per cent on the entire cost ot 
Dam 2, while Ford would pay no interest 
on the $17,000,000 spent before he mad 
his offer. It is estimated that in 50 years 
the Underwood plan will bring the Gov 
ernment $40,000,000 more than the Ford 
plan and $30,000,000 more than the best 
of the other offers. Furthermore, it pro- 
vides for a 50-year lease with regulation 
by the Federal Water Power Commis 
sion, to which Ford would not agree. 

In our opinion, the Norris Bill comes 
closer than any other proposal to a tem 
porary solution of the problem. The 
Government might well operate its Mus 

~cle Shoals property until the riddle of 
nitrogen manufacture is solved. When it 
is known just what can be expected in 
the way of nitrogen manufacture, the 
Government can then set a fair purchase 
or lease price on its nitrate plants. 


can 
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September 26, 1925 




















Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards- 
CASH WITH ORDER 
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the ( + AS-VIRGINIA EDITION 
» Caroli } 


Virginia, 





BARMERS’ EB XCHANGE depart ment, Each initial 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition 

















 Edition— ; Circulation— tates, a a 








r nas 4 rei ia 120,000 r S C., and Va 
: ppi Val ; 110,600 Miss. Tenn., 
gia r abama. 100,000 Ga., Ala., at 
$ . 120,000 Sones and & Cae «. 
4ll four editiong. . 450 000 











State plainly what editiong you wish to use. Mail « copy two weeks before date of qubtiasiion, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





Let us sell your real estate at auction Every sale 
i by an experienced foree. We get results 
Pr K ty Raleigh N ‘ 


m County, by 





fairy tarm near 














rar y on good 
tert Better vestigate this Prince “Realty Co 
K N. ¢ 
i ipped dairy farm Orange County, N. C. 
360 a i clear; Centra highway and South 
‘ R. BR., te miles from Durhar Best market in 
gtate for a farm Will operate on shares 
rs vestock and nery on good terms and 
t for cash Write L. P. Hazel, Durham, N. ¢ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
es ile and; goed bui ldings near school 
an irch $4,500.00 G Ww Harrelson, Rt., 
A RE 
A Au in re to 
epot, 1 1 To steps 
Fine for asparagus and farm 
Kix miles to city of 22 
a $35 an acre A renci 
Ss. ¢ 















F s; for Sale.-—Come to Virginia. All kinds; all 
sizes: right prices and terms 4A. L. Adamson, Rich- 
1 Va 

Ss rall nd tobacco 
farm rms Charlie Witmer 

e 
to the gr th cotton 
a erms reas able Lee & 
Va 
} Sale Toba farm n ittsylvania County 
ent to churel and sch s, with good buildings 
Price and terms reasonable Cc. O. MeCormick, Chat 

Ar Va 

} Sale Fine arin improvement 
\ 








I ' a f ! 
I vi i $ h ) 
! ur art ed z 
D ver 1 have the cash. J 
’ W \ N. Emporia, Va 


OTHER STATES 


ith team and cow, $1,500.00 


Will Arthur, Mountain View. 









1.900 aeres cut over timber land 
a, Alahama $10.00 per acre f ish 
reasonable time. Chauncey ks Eu 

4) 

Must Sell.—Several farms, 6 to 160 acres, near ir 
tersection Southern and Seabeard roads Center of 
peach, pecan, melon and aceo industries P hc 
tiv Moderate price Easy terms B. F. Masor 


A 


McRae Ga 





H meseekers should knew something about Worth 


ta before locating In the heart of new 
Georgia tobacco belt fest tobacco tt 
en it and corn growing region south Write Kiwanis 


Sylvester. Ga, 





| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 





Wanted. metialie + — for large, Laver | fem in 
i Care a E, L. Propst, Charlotte, CG 


PLANTS 








” 


CABBAGE— COLLARS —TOMATO 











and Collard plants, $1.00 thou- 





abba 
Old Domi 











n Plant ( Franklir Va 
fillions f Cabbage plants ¥ ready 100, bbe ; 
%, $1.00 Clark Plant Co., Thomasville. Ga. 
lant Leading varieties ( Cabbage $1.00, 1.000 
latoe $1.00, 1,000 Quitma Plant € Quit 

and Collard pl 100 0 00, 75 

$1.50, aid W RK. Pegram 

abbage 200, 5 500 $1.00: 1,000 0 

paid mp hipment Li dale Farm Minera 

gs, N. ( 

Cabbage and Coll i plants w rea t Dp 

©. D., 1,000, $1.00 and charges. E Lumpkin 

al ‘ollard {plant ts: 100, 30 00, The: 

, Le 000. ate 5 postpaid. Raleigh Plant 
Raleigh, N. C 

bDhage and ( lard plans 100, 30 00, The: 

“0, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Pegram Plant 
Raleigh, N. C. 

For Sale.—Cabbage, Onions and Collard plants: 


25 per 1,000; in 5,000 logs, $1.00, Dorris Seed 
ia. 








Ivebe rs Lettuce plants 50; 1 000, $2.00, 

vered. Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plauts: 
00, $1.00; 1-000, $1.50, delivered H. BR. Shriver, 
New Bern, N 








Large quantities id Co Collard i plants “ready. 

Soe; 500, $1.25; $2.00; 10,000, £17.50, 

ed or express charges prepaid. Wholesale Plant 
Thomasville, Ga : ° 
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~ NURSERY STOCK 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


























POLAND-CHINAS 














SHEEP AND GOATS 











701, Amstere iam. N 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 




















MISCEL \LANEOUS SEED 











POULTRY AND EGGS 


























Roofing Galva ed 5-V crimp r gz. metal s 
gle gg g, ast t sl e a nly adv 
i i Ru-t I x-A-Tile } Ma 
Wri is rt € san s Bud I r 
Roof ( Durha N 
FARM MACHINERY 
Rich Man's ¢ H f 1 pri 
y $25.00 th t i atta Ww 
vest by express Free | show \ 3 
harv Box 528, Sa . & 
New N 3 Incubat 1,700 egg 
ans, 110 y t machi t rhe f x ) 
ak ‘ s 1 i Pr Utility «sm 
Tractor with all I k and 
vat $100 akes Gr Farm Box 4 
Newpor New Va 
HARNESS—SADDLES 
Harness from factory to consumer. Nat Lilewe 
Har s South Bostor Va 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
All Wool Varn For sale by annfaetnrer, at great 
argair Samples free H 4 Ba ett. H ony 
Ma 
PATENTS 
Pate Write to B. FP. Fishburne (a h Caro- 
ear Registered Patent Law 182 Bidg 
Was) dD. ¢ i bie method 
POULTRY SUPPL IES 
Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60 tor Oyster Shells 
7 100 Robert Smit! Nassawad Va 
SCHOOLS AND COL ILLEGES 
Wanted.—Young men to trade. 
lest riiege in the South; rac 
utes Charlotte Barber Col C 
SEED PANS 
t posted; Lesepedeza Pans. Write Henry Park, 
Ca athe houn City Miss 
Coop Seed “Standard in the South.” rey 
rve | to 2 shels more lespedeza seed per ¢ 
Don’t take something just as goou Price $14.50 
for 4% foot mower; all sizes made If your dea'e 
annot upply you, order direct. ( p Craddock ¢ 
Humboldt nn 
TOBACCO 
Leal Tobacco Chewin He nls $1.50; 
Smoking > pounds $1.25 ten $2.00 ‘ 





Pay when received 


























I Chewing, _ five pounds $1.50 
wking, five pounds $1.25; ten $2.06; pipe t 
ren received Satisfaction guaranteed Farme 
Association, Maxon Mills, Kentucky 
lobaeco—Pure Red Leaf—Direct from | el , 
m prepaid Best hewing 1 it $1.30 if 
! $ 0; mild smokir 1 lbs., $1; 10 ibs 
Satisfactior uaranteed Oo, TD. Collie M rer 
( r eliable Marti Bank Ray ( hic 
WANTED TO BUY 
Wanted About seve five } he of acorns, Please 
ve full information q L. Seely Asheville, N. ¢ 
WOOL 
Ruyi Wool. Wool Williams, Charlotte. 
Fruit Trees for Sale Agents Wanted ( ord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga 
Fruit Trees, Evergreer Shi fr 1 Agents 
vanted Forsyth Nursery W N ‘ 
Y utent Fibre 1 » se 100 
I Free Amy Nati Kit I 1 6 
S Louis, M 
Get our free sam ‘ 1 Perfumes 
t t V rily ' LaDerma 
( Dept. RB $ Lou 
W art you without a dollar $ x ( 
vfu let gooc Experi eu \ i 
ution Co., De 17 Ss Loui 
Bankrupt and Rummag Sale Make $50.00 da 
We tar you furnishing everything Distribu 
Dept 105, 609 Division, Chicag 
A Business of Your Ow Make and Y hipped 
ss name ! house imber plate eckerboards, 
booklet free BE. Palme Dept 24, Woost 
dollar an hour, Sell Mendets. a 
atet tar mending leaks in all uten- 
San ige free Collette Mfg. Co Dept 


Agents Our new household cleaning washes 
la 














ries windows, sweeps, cleans wal) mops 
s less than broom Over half Write 
er Prush Works, 205 3rd St Fairfield, Towa 
ts Write for free samples Sell Madison 
*-Made’’ Shirts for large manufacturer direct 
to wearer No capital r experience required Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus Madison Mills, 511 
Broadway, New York 
Handsome profits for you lemonstrating he new 
Aleomatic non-explosive Self-heating lron Burns 
sleohol—smokeless, sootless, intensely hot Fuel cost 
minal. Sells in every home We want one agent 
in each community Liberal reward for your spare 
time Safetygas, 527 Ludieow St., Hamilton, Ohio. 
$10 to $2 or y profits selling guaranteed paint 
nd oil » HOC savings Sales come easy 
ht xe lusive territory Free sales out 
no capital needed. We deliver and collect. Extra 
nonthly and Ford ar ffered free Experi- 
mee ul r at once to Universal Paint 
, 10 Ba Kansas City, Me 
if I ser made in the latest style 
rom the fine you keep it vear it, and 
how it to y a amp f my senga- 
nal $25.00 suite guaranteed reguiar $50.00 values? 
uld you use $3 hour for a lit spare time? 
so, write me at once for my wonderful new propo 
tion Just write your name and address on a card 


d mail to Dept. 919, Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., 
$+ So. Peoria St., Chicago. 











30 DAY 
TRIAL 


We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. If satis- 
factory. costs $1.97. If not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO, Sue 41 Baitimore. Md 
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MISCELLANEOUS 




















ee eee 








$4,500.00 


vould be the cost of 
sending a postal card to 
all our subscribers, to say 
nothing of the cost and 
trouble of addressing and 
printing. 

















bbage and Collard plant best winter heading. 
; 500, $1 06; 1,000, $1.75: 3,000, $5.00, post- 
i Satisfaction, ‘good order delivery guaranteed. 
ble Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 





» 10% . Benes. postpaid. 








—, for Sale—_New crop 
s 
Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky., 











[1s i» Economy to Advertise 
a 




















tractor for a“Joy Ride”? 


“Tt’s equally laughable,” say experienced farmers, 


“to use wrong oil in costly machinery” 


O farmer would think of packing his 

family up in the tractor for a Sunday 
afternoon spin. But to successful farmers, 
it always looks equally foolish to use any- 
thing for the wrong purpose. That is why 
they haven’t much patience with brother 
farmers who use the wrong oil in a motor 
and then complain at the high operating 
expenses. 


Of course, there are some men who just 
won't believe that the sharp differences in 
design, materials and clearances in different 
engines demand different oils. ‘‘Any old 
oil’’ or any ‘‘ medium,” “‘light’”’ or ‘“‘heavy”’ 
oil is good enough for them. They don’t 
realize that over half of all moving parts 
wear out prematurely because of incorrect 
lubrication. 


Just because the differences in oils can’t be 
seen, don’t be misled into using oil of wrong 
body and character. Your motor can tell 
the difference instantly, and so can you— 
eventually. With any- 
thing less than the 
scientific protection of 


de 


possibilities— piston wear, piston-ring wear, 
bearing wear, cylinder-wall wear. 

The only measure of economy in oil is low 
cost per mile, not low price per gallon. Cheap 
oil does not mean cheap Jubrication. 


The dealer who sells 
Oil Economy 


Here is the way to get cheap lubrication. 
Go to the dealer near your farm who sells 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. He has equipped him- 
self to supply you with the last word in 
efficient lubrication. _He knows that the 
Vacuum Oil Company specializes in lubri- 
cation. He knows that he is offering you 
the fruit of that specialization when he sells 
you Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


The dealer who displays the Mobiloil sign 
and the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations stands prepared to lengthen 
your enjoyment of your car—and to save 

you money. 
Such a dealer should 
stand out in your mind 





Gargoyle Mobiloil, you 
expose your Car or tractor 
to all sorts of expensive 


| ¥ ot®S0lz, 


Mobiloil] 


from the peddler type 
who merely supplies you 
oil at a profit to himself. 


guide 


Fi Let this sign guide you 


to economical lubrication. 


Branches in principal cities. 
Address: New York,Chicago, or Kansas City 





— 


MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


“Arc”? means 


If your car or tractor is not listed here, see the 
complete Chart at your dealer’s. 





NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


1925 


1924 





Summer 


Winter 


Summer 


Winter 


Summer 
Winter 








Buick 
Cadillac........ 
Chandler noe 
Chevrolet FB... 
“* (other mod's.) 
Chrysler 
Dodge Brothers. . 
ASS : 
Franklin....... 
Hudson Super 6. . 
Hupmobile. .... 
Maxwell 
Nash... 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile Go 0% 
Oldsmobile 6... 


“ (other mod’s.)| # 


Reo. oe . eee 
Rickenbacker 6. . 
Rickenbacker 8 . 
eS 
Studebaker. ; 
Willys-Knight 4. . 
Willys-Knight 6 








> > 
dd 
ae 
aad 


>. JArc.!Are. 


Are. lArc 





B jAre. 


> 


[Pe 
- 2. 
- ara 


A jAre 
A /Arc 
AIA 
A jAre 


A |Are. 














Allis-Chalmers 
6-12 


(12-20) 


(15-25)].. 


“(All other mod’ s 


Case 

(22-40, 40-72 
“( AN other mod’ 
Caterpillar. ... 
E-B (Cultivator) 
fh’ 
“(All other mod’s) 
Fordson. . .. 
Hart Parr.... 
John Deere 
McCormick 

Deering. .. 

Oil Pull ; 
Twin City 

(12-20, 20-35) 





“(All other mod's) 
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VACUUM OTL 


COM PAW %. 











